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REVIEW OF THE WEEK 


As a journal which has editorially been very friendly to 
German aspirations, and very tolerant towards claims for 
new areas of expansion for the activities of growing popula- 
tion, we break a silence which we have purposely maintained 
for many weeks past. Nurtured in an atmosphere of 
diplomacy, we are well aware that the business of the 
negotiator is to haggle over conditions and to tire out the 
mind of the public before a conclusion on the inevitable 
lines of compromise is arrived at. At the same time it is 
reasonable to seek to discover some evidence of bona fides 
on the part of a bargainer. On a general view of the course 
of the negotiations between M. Cambon and Herr Kiderlen- 
Waechter, we have no hesitation in saying that the German 
Foreign Minister has displayed extraordinary effrontery in 
the attitude he has adopted. He has alienated all sym- 
pathies from Germany, and he is tending to the goal, where 
the ruin of his country will be consummated. Europe never 
has been and never will be under the domination of the 
sergeant-major. Germany has attained a great position in 
Europe ; it would be well if she concerned herself with the 
problem of how she is going to preserve it. 


Peace and the quiet, restful hour will soon be quite 
unknown if science gives so freely and continuously from 
her store of wonders. Already we are worried by the 
telephone while dressing at morn or dining at eve; we cross 
the wide oceans with the “ wireless ” snapping out the latest 
events every hour, and the daily paper, printed on board, at 
our elbow ; and now comes news of an invention known as 

B 


the “aerophone,” by the use of which every man may be 
his own telephone exchange—every man, that is, who cares 
to carry about with him a pocket apparatus. We are not 
clear as to its methods; shall we each have a number fixed to 
our back, or shall we only be “tuned,” as it were, to the call 
of a friend? Will mysterious voices break in upon our 
repose when some wakeful worry in another town desires to 
relieve the monotony of the night? There are unpleasant 
possibilities about this machine. The lover and his lass, 
desirous of whispering sweet vanities apart from a rude, 
unsympathetic world, will seek seclusion in vain; the after- 
dinner slumberers at the club will be roused by intrusive 
inquiries from the other side of the county; the most 
inconvenient air-waves will be trapped and carried to pre- 
cisely the wrong persons. There is one gleam of hope: so 
much unparliamentary language will be employed by poor, 
irritated, rest-seeking mortals that the use of this aid to 
human intercourse will probably be prohibited by law. 


‘Another aspect of modern scientific development is 
suggested to us by the announcement of new short railways, 
worked on the ingenious screw system, to connect Tube 
stations which are at present afew yards apart—such as 
the Museum and Holborn. Somebody has been computing 
that we lose by unnecessary walking through subways and 
passages three minutes on each journey, which totals for 
four hundred millions of passengers to twenty million 
hours every year. Only when we have lost the use of our 
lower limbs and become unable even to walk across the 
street, shall we wake up to find that speed is not everything, 
pleasant though it be to rush through a dozen appointments 
at different places in record time. Leisure, too, has its 
charms, and even idleness has its wisdom—not the idleness 
of the striker or the vagabond, but the tranquil do-nothing 
hour enjoyed the more thoroughly for the consciousness of 
work finished, whether that work be labour of the head or 
of the hands. Statistics can prove anything, but we really 
do not want to be reduced to the state of children-in-arms 
and carried across the road. Why not let the wingéd minute 
fly away empty of all but the smoke of a cigarette now and 
then ? And, inter alia, how did we manage before there 
were Tubes at all ? 


It is just as well, in view of the comments that have been 
made in various quarters upon the decline of English brawn 
and brain, that within the last few days three events in the 
world of sport have fallen to England’s share. Burgess, 
after many trials, has succeeded in swimming across the 
Channel, accomplishing the feat wel! under the twenty-four 
hours, thus bracketing himself with the famous name of 
Captain Webb. No one will grudge him the honour and 
applause which naturally fall to his share, and we trust he 
will not lower the quality of his achievement by pandering 
to the desires of music-hall proprietors. Fame thus 
adulterated becomes of a very poor standard indeed, how- 
ever fine the original effort may have been. The Channel 
has also been defied in another way ; a Westmorland vicar, 
the Rev. S. Swann, has sculled across in three hours and fifty 
minutes—a very creditable record. And Barry has easily 
retained the championship of England in his sculling match 
against Fogwell of New South Wales, on the historic 
Thames course. If only Arnst will come to reasonable 
terms and meet Barry, there is some reason to hope that 
England may presently hold the sculling championship of 
the world. Atany rate, there is no need to despond while 
such men are eager to pit themselves against wind and tide 
and each other, whether for substantial remuneration or not. 
The best point about it is that these things are generally 





done for the simple sporting instinct—the desire to excel. 
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AT NIGHT 


A face looked in as here I sat, 
And beckoned me with blessed eyes, 
And took me in a swinging boat 
Away across the gentle skies. 


We wandered past the town asleep, 
In gold oblivion peaceful grown, 

We wandered past the waters deep 
That softly made a silver moan. 


Beneath the stars we journeyed on, 
Beneath the stars in blazing crowds, 

That blue and white and crimson shone 
And past grey castles in the clouds. 


At last it stopped and let me peep, 
And through a window I could see, 

My love was smiling in her sleep— 
And then this room came back to me. 


A. Huon Fisner. 








ON LEARNING BY HEART 


OnE wonders sometimes whether it is in danger of becom- 
ing a lost art; whether the generation of to-day gets 
passages of its favourite authors “ by heart,” as the preced- 
ing generations were wont todo. Perhaps the shadow of 
the schoolmaster has come between, and the remembered 
weariness of acquiring many a woeful length of penalised 
pentameters overnight, the effort of which marred our 
dreams and embittered the morning sunlight, inculcated a 
distaste for all such exercises. For it can scarcely be 
reckoned as other than a wrong that ere yet the heart had 
thrilled to the beauty of the lines the poor head must 
labour to retain— 


The quality of mercy is not strained, 
or the stranger accents of 


Purpureus veluti cum flos succisus aratro 
Languescit moriens, lassove papavera collo 
Demisere caput, pluvia cum forte gravantur. 


The marvel is that John Ruskin lived to bless those dreary 
Sabbaths when, from pitiless necessity, he mastered the 
Psalms, even to the one hundred and nineteenth, “ which 
was, to my child’s mind, chiefly repulsive.” That his heart 
did survive this sore discipline of the head says more for 
the sublime quality of Hebrew poetry than the disquisitions 
of many commentators. 

Is not the suggestion of a task the very negation of 
the gentle idea conveyed by the phrase “ learning by heart” ? 
Surely, if it meant anything at all at its birth, it denoted 
that charmed and almost unconscions acquisition which is 
the helpless tribute of the brain to the heart’s dominion. 
So we have stood, breathless and enchained, on one of those 
little tentative hills that mark the gateway to the Welsh 
Highlands, at gaze towards the far horizon-line of dim peaks 
and shoulders, dreamily opalescent in the waning sunlight. 
Long after the quick sweep of the eye has flashed the 
impression to the brain, the heart, unspeakably moved, has 
kept us lingering, while the good servant brain has added 
perception to perception and detail to detail, until the whole 
picture is so deeply and utterly engraved as to be unforget- 
able. We have learnt it “ by heart,” 


Let that serve for a picturesque example, but, in good 
sooth, is not a very great part of our learning, the fruits of 
which give us pleasure and spiritual benefit in after-days, 
such learning “by heart”? It is butthe generous device of 
Natura benigna whereby without effort we gather store of 
golden memories to stay us in less fortunate hours, and com- 
pact that mysterious inner self of beauty and wisdom 
borrowed of the universe. For there, once garnered, the 
harvest abides, touched with the immortality of the soul by 
whose agency it was gathered and assimilated. What the 
head learns the head may forget, or later argument may 
destroy ; but what is learnt by heart none can take away, 
neither can the years dim. 


If we cease, then, to learn our authors by heart; it argues 
that literature is losing its power over us. We have 
escaped the accusation of being bookworms to flirt shame- 
lessly as book-butterflies. We mount the fashionable blush 
for enthusiasm, dropping the reference flippantly, “‘ What is 
it old Quelque-chose says ? something or other, you know,” 
with what secret loss of self-respect! But, after all, is it 
not often a mask and an affectation? We come back to 
this, that in learning by heart there is an element of uncon- 
sciousness and inevitability which to elude means little less 
than Robinson Crusoe’s island. Assuming any real secret 
love of literature, any appreciation of the sublime, the 
beautiful, the true, it will be difficult to read at all without 
memory paying its toll to the heart. Even old Samuel 
Pepys, who lived mainly for the pleasure of the day, and 
who appears a very Philistine as regards Shakespeare's 
acted plays—even he fell victim to the heart’s learning. 
“The Taming of the Shrew” is “a silly play and an old 
one,” “The Tempest” “has no great art,” and “A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream ” is “the most insipid, ridiculous 
play that ever I saw in my life,” but one Sunday evening 
sees him by the fireside “ getting a speech out of Hamlett, 
‘to bee or not to bee,’ without book.” And we conclude 
that he simply couldn’t help himself there. 


And who of us, if he were caught in confessional mood, 
would not be able to recall passage after passage, and 
verse after verse—probably a most inconsequent, incon- 
gruous lot, for the heart is no respecter of consistency—as his 
witness to the heart-learning of years? There would be, 
perhaps, those stinging sentences of Carlyle, “ The situation 
that has not its Duty, its Ideal, was never yet occupied by 


” 


man . . .” melting into the sheer music of— 


Dulce ridentem Lalagen amabo, 
Dulce loquentem. 


There would be epigrams from Meredith, aphorisms from 
Ruskin, paradoxes from Chesterton, word-pictures from 
Walter Pater, sublime flights from St. Paul, more than one 
“speech out of Hamlett,” ont of ‘‘ The Merchant of Venice,” 
out of “Richard II.,” and stray poems and fragments of 
Homer, of Dante, of Browning, of Henley, of Keats—all in 
delicious confusion. How have we acquired all these ? We 
hardly know. Few of them, in all probability, by the actual 
effort to memorise. They met us in the first instance with 
such an irresistible assault that they left their impression for 
ever, or they charmed us so sweetly that we returned to 
them, re-experienced them, mouthed them, sitting alone, 
again and again for sheer joy of the sound until they were 
transferred to us utterly and “ without book.” 


Let us, in fretfal humour, wish our aching head clear of 
all the dubious wisdom we have gleaned so arduously by 
virtue of fierce concentration and the midnight oil ; but if 
we are honest and duly grateful we shall add a secret 
codicil in favour of the treasures we have “learnt by 
heart.” 
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CAMERON AND THE STAG 


By a Fo.t.ower 


I ove to go to Scotland and see those two wily animals a 
Scotchman and a stag trying to circumvent one another over 
a lovely stretch of moor and forest, amidst the blue-coated 
mountains down which the lively burns flow sparkling in 
the autumn sun. I always feel grateful to Cameron and the 
stag for allowing me to intrude on their privacy and to form 
one of the party, but I never yet have succeeded in getting 
over the horrid feeling that I am de trop, and am regarded 
as an outsider both by the stag and by the stalker. The one 
great lesson to be learnt from deer-stalking is self-reliance ; 
and as all great men, when asked to what they attribute 
their success in life, invariably reply, “ At an early age my 
mother taught me to depend on myself,” no doubt if Scot- 
land ever produces a great man he will answer the same 
question thus: “ At an early age I went deer-stalking, and 
thus acquired the great lesson of self-reliance at the hands 
of Cameron and the stag.” In fact, everything in deer- 
stalking depends on oneself. The evening before your host 
says to you: “ You will go stalking to-morrow, starting at 
7 a.m. sharp on the Far Beat.” At 6.30 you bestir yourself, 
with difficulty and discomfort, and sit down to a terribly 
severe breakfast. Promptly at seven the two other stalkers 
and yourself enter a comfortable motor and are conveyed 
to the loch at the foot of the hills. Here I meet Cameron for 
the first time ; a venerable old gentleman, with a reddish beard 
and a still more reddish nose. Heregards me with a look of 
good-natured contempt. His prolonged experience has taught 
him at what range it will be safe to intrust you with a shot; 
and he can also tell how much a dead stag will be worth 
to him, and how much you are good for if the day is blank. 
If he sees you are a perfect gentleman, and likely to fee a 
blank day almost as well as you will fee a royal, why then 
in all human probability you will enjoy your blank day and 
not the royal. This is only reasonable, for a Cameron’s 
limbs are no longer as lithe as they were forty years ago, 
and a long day among the hills tires the old man almost 
as much as it wearies me, straight from a sedentary life in 
London. 

Now we set off—or rather, to use a time-honoured 
phrase so beloved by the newspapers when reporting 
the last hours of a condemned criminal, “a procession 
was then formed ”—Cameron in front, myself next, 
and then the young gillie carrying my double-barrelled 
rifle loaded to the brim with split bullets, a cartridge-bag 


containing a really stupendous luncheon and a flask of / 


whisky, which Cameron and the gillie take it in turns to 
carry throughout the day. For two hours we climb the 
hills in silence, except for the short pants which will escape 
me in spite of my utmost endeavours to play the réle of a 
Spartan sportsman. At every little burn, much to my 
surprise, both Cameron and the gillie stop and take a long 
draught of the pure water, lying on their faces and lapping 
it up like benighted Arabs lost in the desert. I feel this 
must be the thing to do, and follow suit. For a long time 1 
cannot understand why Cameron stops to have a drink at 
every burn, but during the luncheon-hour the mystery was 
revealed when I offered the old man some whisky. He 
drank it neat, saying, “I niver like to mix anything with 
whisky, but I take a swill at the burn after I’ve drunk 
it.” Now during the whole of the day the old man’s 





mind was concentrated on the whisky-flask, and thus, 
whenever he came to a burn he stopped automatically 
to have a drink, trying to imagine he had swallowed 
a “wee drappie” the moment before. After two hours’ 
walking up stony paths, through peat-bogs, and over the 
heather at a fearful pace, we halt just under the crest of the 
highest hill in the neighbourhood, and Cameron flings him- 
self down, remarking “There be no need to hurry. I've 
brought you along doucely because the basties will n’er be 
oot yet.” I am indeed glad of the rest. For the next half- 
hour I learn all about Cameron—his past life and that of 
his mother, father, sisters, brothers, and cousins. Then | 
listen to a long dissertation on the reason for the stags 
deteriorating so much since Cameron’s youth. I learn 
the only remedies which will restore the monarch ot the 
glen to his former size; I also hear a good many queer 
stories of stalkers he has taken out, of shots missed at 
point-blank range, of killing hinds in the winter, of the 
sport on neighbouring estates, and of the prospects of the 
forthcoming gillies’ ball. Then, having regained our breath, 
we climb to the top of the hill, lie on our stomachs, and 
Cameron takes out his old telescope, which looks as if it has 
just been salved from the wreck of the Royal George. I 
take out my glasses and also survey the surrounding hills, 
and seeing nothing venture the harmless remark, “ Well, 
there’s nothing in sight on that hill anyway.” Old Cameron 
looks up. ‘ Nothing in sight!” he almost gasps, “ why man 
it’s alive with basties!” From this moment I relapse into 
complete silence, feeling completely snubbed. A minute 
later old Cameron adds, “ But there nee be a stag amongst 
‘em, they be all hinds.” When my eyes become accustomed 
to the light, I see that the old man is indeed correct. I had 
no idea until this moment that so many hinds existed in 
Scotland. The hills on every side are alive with them. 


Finally, after a further careful examinution through his 
battered old telescope, Cameron announces the discovery of 
three stags amongst the hinds on a hill which looks to me 
terribly steep, and an awful distance away. We descend 
into the valley in the old order, Cameron leading, then 
myself, and, finally, the gillie, with the rifle still tucked away 
in its case. We make a long detour, cross several burns, 
climb several small hills, and then descend again, trying to 
get within shot without giving the stags our wind. But it 
is hopeless ; wherever we move those miserable hinds seem 
to spot us. They keep dancing round us in circles, and 
appear to know every inch of the ground as well as 
Cameron, for they anticipate every move he makes with 
marvellous intelligence. No sooner do we leave a hill than 
they climb up the other side, and seem to jeer at us as we 
ascend the next. Sometimes they approach, sometimes they 
retire, and again they trot all round us in a circle in 
which we occupy much the same relative position as the 
head of John the Baptist in Miss Maud Allan’s Salome 
Dance. At other moments we are made to feel like Cabinet 
Ministers trying to reach the House of Commons through a 
Suffragette demonstration. These wretched hinds are 
determined to give due warning to the three stags, who so 
far have continued to graze, taking not the slightest notice 
of our approach: Finally, after walking for at least an hour 
and a half, Cameron suddenly throws himself at full length 
on the grouud, and I follow suit. “There, just over the 
brow,” he gasps. The gillie takes the rifle from its case 
and presses it into my trembling hands. I feel that at last 
my hour hascome. Icreep furward on my stomach through 
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a peat-bog, which beslimes me all over, until I feel the damp 
on my knees and elbows. But I care not; I am going to 
have a shot and bring home a magnificent specimen of the 
monarch of the glen. I reach the crest and look over. 
There they are standing, head in air, gazing in our direction 
only 150 yards away. I lay my rifle on a piece of heather 
to obtain a sure aim, and am about to align my eye with the 
sight, when up trots a whole mass of hinds and away go the 
three stags with their lady-friends. In my disgust I fire a 
shot at random at fully 350 yards, but without result. The 
glens re-echo for miles around with the report. Every- 
where on the distant hills the hinds pick up their heels and 
trot out of bounds into a neighbouring property. They 
display remarkable intelligence, for no sooner are they 
20 yards over the border than they halt and continue to 
feed, taking no further interest in our movements, for they 
know they are safe. 


Now I am thoroughly worn out, and venture to remark to 
Cameron, “I think it’s about time for lunch.” With this 
observation he finds no fault and leads the way to some 
downy grass near a lovely burn, where I open my bag and 
for the next half-hour enjoy an excellent meal amidst 
gorgeous surroundings, forgetting all about my disappoint- 
ment, and not caring two straws for the finest royal in 
Scotland. Then I produce my whisky-flask, and, after 
taking a very small quantity, hand over the remainder to 
Cameron and the gillie, whose faces express an almost 
divine goodwill towards the world in general. Then an 
intense desire to sleep creeps over me, and soon I am dozing. 
In my dreams I am in Paradise; huge stags are walking 
towards me instead of away from me, presenting their 
majestic flanks for the easiest of shots. I see no hinds, for 
they have disappeared altogether, and I go on slaughtering 
the monarchs of the glen by the score. The number of 
points on their heads make them look more like trees than 
deer. I am happy and contented, and only wish to be left 
alone; but suddenly from my reverie I am aroused by 
Cameron whispering in my ear, “It’s time to be moving.” 
I arise with a groan, and, inwardly cursing, follow the old 
man up @ fearful hill from which we survey the landscape. 
The hinds have gone, but on a high ridge, separated from 
us by a valley, we see several stags grazing peacefully. 
Cameron suggests we should stalk them. Of course I 
acquiesce, all the time hoping against hope that they will 
scoot into a neighbouring property and allow me to go home 
in peace. But they do not. Again I follow Cameron, 
learning the great lesson of self-reliance by doing everything 
Iam told. For another hour we crawl along until I am so 
weary that I feel I shall collapse. But at length the quarry 
is within reach, the gun is handed to me, and this time they 
are so close that I cannot miss. I select the one which looks 
to be the biggest and pull the trigger. The report echoes 
through the neighbouring hills, and then, to my infinite 
surprise, not the stag I have aimed at but another—a smaller 
one leaps into the air and drops within a few yards. I dash 
forward, exclaiming in my joy, “It’s a monster, is it not, 
Cameron?” ‘A monster!” exclaims the old man, in a tone 
of mingled contempt and disgust ; “‘ Why, man, you'll niver 
kill a worst!” 


On our way home Cameron says to me, “ Why did you 
shoot the wee bastie and let the big stag goo?” But I keep 
my awful secret to myself, and the old man is still 
wondering. 





JAPANESE POETRY 


TuERe isa subtle charm about Japanese poetry peculiarly 
its own. I recall with pleasure the unforgettable hours I 
spent in reading Mr. Yone Noguchi’s “The Pilgrimage.” 
I was compelled, through sheer delight, to read the two 
volumes at a sitting. It is true that Mr. Noguchi is very 
much under the influence of Walt Whitman, and it has left 
its impress upon his work ; but that only tends to heighten 
the effect of the purely Japanese element. A brief, haunt 
ing phrase of Mr. Noguchi has far more charm than an 
imitation of his American master’s torrential manner, 
Japan has no need to imitate as far as her poetry is con- 
cerned. In the old days one of the characteristics of that 
country’s poetry was its almost entire freedom from outside 
influences, not even excepting that of China, from whom, in 
other directions, she borrowed so much. I have mentioned 
Mr. Yone Noguchi because his work forms an excellent 
starting-point for the study of Japanese poetry. Too long 
we have been forced to read translations from the Japanese 
poets by well-meaning people who insist on rhymes, 
apparently ignorant of the fact that there is no rhymed 
poetry in. the original. Mr. Noguchi, writing in English, 
has given us for the first time an intimate knowledge of the 
very spirit of Japanese poetry. When a book is written on 
comparative poetry, that of Japan will take a very high 
place. 

It is far easier to describe what Japanese poetry is not, 
than what it actually is. To begin with, there are no 
Japanese epics, such as the Iliad and the Odyssey, the 
“ Kalevala,” and the “Mahabharata,” and their phrase 
naga-uta (“long poetry”) is to us a misnomer, for they 
have no really long poems. Philosophy, religion, satire are 
not themes for the Japanese puet ; he even goes so far as to 
consider war no fit subject for a song. 


Where, then, is the charm and wonder of Japan's 
Pegasus? The real genius is to be found in the tunku, a 
poem of five lines or phrases and thirty-one syllables. In 
many ways the tanku shows far more limitation than an 
English sonnet, and our verbose poets would do well to 
practise a form that engenders suppression and delicately 
gives suggestion the supreme place. It is surprising what 
music and sentiment are expressed within these limits. 
The tanka is certainly brief in form, but it frequently 
suggests, with haunting insistency, that the fragment really 
has no end, when imagination seizes it and turns it into a 
thousand thousand lines. The tanka belongs as much to 
Japan as Mount Fuji itself. One cannot regard it without 
thinking that a Japanese poet must essentially have all the 
finer instincts of an artist. In him the two arts seem 
inseparable. He must convey in five lines, in the most 
felicitous language at his disposal, the idea he wishes to 
express. That he does so with extraordinary success is 
beyond dispute. These brief poems are wonderfully 
characteristic of the Japanese people. They have such a 
love for little things. The same love that deliglits in carving 
a netsuke, the small button on a Japanese tobacco-pouch, or 
the fashioning of a miniature garden in a space no bigger 
than a soup-plate is part of the same subtle genius. 

There is an even more Lilliputian form of verse. It is 
called the hokku, and contains only seventeen syllables, 
such as, “ What I saw as a fallen blossom returning to the 
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branch, lo! it was a butterfly.” Butterflies were no mere 
flying insects in Old Japan. The sight of such a brightly- 
coloured creature heralded the approach of some dear friend. 
On one occasion great clouds of butterflies were thought to 
be the souls of an army. 

Those who are familiar with the “ Hyakunin-isshiu” 
(Single Verses by a Hundred People”), written before the 
time of the Norman Conquest, will recognise that much of 
the old Japanese poetry depended on dexterous punning and 
the use of “ pivot” and “ pillow” words. The art was prac- 
tised, not with the idea of provoking langhter, which was 
the aim of Thomas Hood, but rather with the idea of 
winning quiet admiration for a clever and subtle verbal 
ornament. No translation can do full justice to this phase 
of Japanese poetry ; but the following tanka, by Yasuhide 
Bunya, will perhaps give some idea of their word-play :— 


The mountain wind in autumn time 
Is well called “hurricane ;” 

It hurries canes and twigs along, 
And whirls them o’er the plain 

To scatter them again. 


The cleverness of this verse lies in the fact that yama kase 
(“ mountain wind ”) is written with two characters. When 
these characters are combined they form the word arashi 
(“hurricane”). Clever as these “pillow” and “ pivot” 
words were, they were used but sparingly by the poets of 
the classical period, to be revived again in a later age when 
their extravagant use is to be condemned as a verbal display 
that quite overshadowed the spirit of the poetry itself. 

There are Japanese love poems, but they are very different 
from those with which we are familiar. The tiresome habit 
of enumerating a woman’s charms, either briefly or at length, 
is happily an impossibility in the tanka. There is nothing 
approaching the sensuousness of a Swinburne or a Rossetti 
in Japanese poetry, but the sentiments are gentle and 
pleasing nevertheless. No doubt there were love-lorn poets 
in Japan, as in every other country, poets who possibly felt 
quite passionately on the subject, but into their poetry the 
fire is ghostly rather than human, always polite and delicate. 
What could be more naive and dainty than the following 
song from the “ Flower Dance” of Bingo province P— 


If you waat to meet me, love, 
Only we twain, 

Come to the gate, love, 
Sunshine or rain ; 

And if people pry, 
Say that you came, love, 

To watch who went by. 


If you want to meet me, love, 
Only you and I, 

Come to the pine tree, love, 
Clouds or clear sky ; 

Stand among the spikelets, love, 
And if folks ask why, 

Say that you came, love, 
To catch a butterfly. 


Or again, the following tanka by the eleventh-century official 
Michimasa : 

If we could meet in privacy, 

Where no one else could see, 

Softly I'd whisper in thy ear 

This little word from me— 

I’m dying, love, for thee. 


There is a good deal more ingenuity in this poem than would 
appear on the surface. It was addressed to the Princess, 
and though omoi-taenamu may be correctly translated, “I’m 
dying, love, for thee,” it may also mean, “TI shall forget 
about you.” The poem was purposely written with a double 
meaning, in case it miscarried and fell into the hands of the 
palace guards. 
Charming as are many of the Japanese love poems, they 
are not so beautiful or so distinguished as those describing 
some mood, some scene from Nature, for the Japanese poets 
are essentially Nature poets. Our National Anthem is very 
far from being poetry. Here is Japan’s, literally rendered 
into English :—‘ May our Lord’s Empire live through a 
thousand ages, till tiny pebbles grow into giant boulders 
covered with emerald mosses.” It is based on an ancient 
song mentioned in the “ Kokinshiu,” and, like all ancient 
songs in praise of kingship, expresses a desire for an 
Emperor whose very descent from the Sun shall baffle 
Death, one who shall live and rule past mortal reckoning. 
There is a symbolic meaning attached to Japanese rocks and 
stones, closely associated with Buddhism. They represent 
something more than mere stolidity ; they represent prayers. 
It is the Nature poems of Japan that are supremely beautiful, 
those describing plum and cherry blossom, moonlight on a 
river, the flight of a heron, the murmuring song of a blue 
pine, or the white foam of a wave. The best of those poems 
are touched with pathos. Here is one by Isé :— 

Cold as the wind of early Spring, 

Chilling the buds that still lie sheathed 

In their brown armour, with its sting 

And the bare branches withering— 

So seems the human heart to me! 

Cold as the March wind’s bitterness ; 

I am alone, none comes to see 

Or cheer me in these days of stress. 

I often think of that twelfth-century Japanese recluse 
Chémei. He lived in a little mountain hut far away from 
City Royal, and there he read and played upon the biwa, 
went for walks in the vicinity, picking flowers and fruit and 
branches of maple-leaves, which he set before the Lord 
Buddha as thankofferings. Chomei was a true lover of 
Nature. He understood all her many moods. In the 
Spring he gazed upon “the festoons of the wistaria, fine to 
see as purple clouds.” In the west wind he heard the song 
of birds, and when autumn came he saw the gold colouring 
of the trees, while the piling and vanishing of snow caused 
him to think of “ the ever waxing and waning volume of the 
world’s sinfulness.” He wrote in his beautiful “ H6joki,” 
the most tender and haunting autobiography in the Japanese 
language: “All the joy of my existence is concentrated 
around the pillow which giveth me nightly rest; all the 
hope of my days I find in the beauties of Nature that ever 
please my eyes.” He loved Nature so well that he would 
fain have taken all the colour and perfume of her flowers 
through death and into the life beyond. That is what he 
meant when he wrote— 

Alas! the moonlight 
Behind the hill is hidden 
_ In gloom and darkness— 
Oh, would her radiance ever 
My longing eyes rejoiced ! 
Here is a touching hokku, written by Chiyo, after the 
death of her little son :— 
How far, I wonder, did he stray, 





Chasing the burnished dragon-fly to-day ? 
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The souls of Japanese children are often pictured as play- 
ing in a celestial garden with the same flowers and butter- 
flies they used to play with while on earth. It is just this 
subtle element of the childlike disposition in Japanese 
people that has helped them to discover the secrets of flowers 
and birds and trees, has enabled them to catch their 
timorous, fleeting shadows, and to hold them, as if by magic, 
in a picture, on a vase, or in a delicate and wistful poem. 

There is a Japanese phrase, mono no aware wo shiru (“the 
Ah-ness of things”), which seems to describe most accurately 
the whole significance of Japanese poetry. There is a plain- 
tive and intimate union between the poet and the scene from 
Nature he is writing about. Over and over again he 
suggests that Spring, with all her wealth of cherry and 
plum blossom, will continue to grace his country long after 
he has departed. Nearly all Japan’s people, from the 
peasant to the Mikado himself, are poets. Fortunately there 
is no kindly Mr. Elkin Mathews to publish their poems in 
dainty volumes, or Fuji would be concealed behind the vast 
accumulation of published verse. Many of the Japanese 
people are unconscious poets. They write poetry because 
they live poetry every day of their lives—that is to say, 
before Japan dreamed of wearing a bowler hat and frock-coat 
or became a wholesale buyer of everything Western. They 
live poetry, always that poetry steeped in an intimate com- 
munion with Nature. And when in July the Festival of the 
Dead takes place, there comes a great company of poet souls 
to see Nippon’s blossom again, to wander down old familiar 
gardens, through red fori, or to lean upon a stone lantern, 
and drink in the glory of a summer day, which is sweeter to 
them than life beyond the grave. 

F. Haptanp Davis. 








“RED RUIN AND THE ‘MAKING’ 
OF THE LAWS”—I, 


TuE present political and economic imbroglio is due to many 
striking causes. Chief among these are the waning faith in 
the immutable economic laws underlying all human activities, 
the lack of lucidity in expounding these on the part of many 
of the exponents of the most vital science within our ken, 
and a growing confusion on the part of the majority as to 
the significance of certain financial, commercial, and indus- 
trial phenomena. No man can judge the value of a gem 
without scrutinising all its facets. No politician, no econo- 
mist, no citizen can gauge the measure of good or evil 
emanating from an innovation in our system without a just 
and well-balanced review of all its ramifications and their 
manifold and ever-multiplying effects on human motives and 
actions. But unfortunately the least equipped are among 
the readiest to pass judgment, and thus a multitude of one- 
sided Sciolists may succeed in apparently triumphing over 
a few experts labouring in the service of truth. ; 

This is especially applicable to the controversy which has 
arisen concerning such questions as Individualism and 
Socialism, as Free Trade and Protection. Their advocates, 
no doubt perfectly sincere in their advocacy, have shown 
themselves more vehement than logical, narrow than broad, 
or have allowed the passion of the platform to override the 
cold and careful reasoning of the Conference Room. Thus 
in the course of these heated conflicts the apparent has been 
made to play the part of the real, on the one side, while the 





real has been made to pass for the apparent on the other. 
Statistics have been adroitly drawn upon, ignored, or con- 
temned, according to the gospel of the statistician. The 
unoffending factor has been blamed while the offending one 
has been praised. The ethical has been confused with the 
economic by many a sincere exponentof religionor philosophy, 
who, all unknowingly, recommends measures prompted by 
rightful sentiment, but deep-rooted in some dangerous fallacy, 

Such questions, concerned as they are with the vital 
interests of all, and representing as they do the very founda- 
tions of the social fabric, should not be permitted to come 
into the category of party politics, but be strictly relegated 
to a body of unbiassed scientists, whose deliberations would 
be confined to the pros and cons of either side, point by 
point, in that truly scientific spirit whose mission it is to 
accept or dismiss each particular principle or fact as it arises, 
according to its claim to scientific treatment. Of course 
much of all this prevailing antagonism and dogged brief- 
holding spirit characterising the protagonists on either side 
are largely due to the tendency and habit of taking facts for 
granted and of adopting opinions second-hand. It might 
not seem so to many, but in truth all this is a sign and 
symptom of degeneration — degeneration produced by 
Socialism in the shape of official authority. For, under 
such a régime, presided over by bureaucrats and signalised 
by buttons, an insidious and unconscious mental process sets 
in, and finally dominates the citizen, rendering him an 
acquiescent victim of the worship of authority. This 
peculiar moral and mental malady has been strikingly illus- 
trated among even highly educated peoples, and is manifested 
in the loss of self-reliance, individual enterprise, initiative, 
and, above all, in a falling-off ina faith in personal judg- 
ment. The case of the Germans is perhaps the most 
notable in modern times. 

Here is a race for the most part highly gifted, singularly 
cultivated, and naturally energetic. Yet in any argument 
in which you may engage them—and they have a discus- 
sion—you will almost invariably find that sooner or later 
you will be confronted with the words, “zum Beispiel”— 
for example, and then, in the natural order of things, 
you will be bombarded with quotations from various 
supposed authorities. On matters associated with the 
science of government the name of Bismarck stands out 
as a favourite, and well illustrates the utter futility and 
danger of authority-worship. Here was a man who, because 
of his world wide reputation as a brilliant diplomat, a 
dominant manager of rulers and men, a wondrous wire- 
puller, a subtle slave-driver in a libertarian’s guise, cited as 
an authority on political economy and sociology, and even 
imitated as a high example of successful Socialistic 
manceuvring by ourselves and others. Yet all the while he 
was bereft of either the aptitude for or the knowledge of the 
science of enriching nations. 

To be the slave of authority is to be the slave of sciolism 
and prejudice. Such a mental attitude is the surrender of 
your own judgment tothat of another. Itis a menace and an 
impediment to all intellectual progress. It is the acceptance 
of the non-proven: a symptom and form of mental indolence. 
It may be a position rendered imperative in isolated cases, in 
exceptional branches of study; but no option should be allowed 
or allowable among the self-avowed exponents of the science 
of government or among the most ardent advocates of the 
principles they enforce. Rather than worship the authority, 
it were wiser and more profitable if the advocates or followers 
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were to idolise the innovation—the measure rather than the 
man. For the measure, proving a failure, or an onslaught 
upon the general welfare, would serve as a more poignant 
disillusion, and its shortcomings or direct malefaction would 
prove more effective and enduring teachers and danger- 
signals for future guidance than would the spectacle of the 
broken human idol. But it is to be feared that there exists 
inthe majority of Englishmen an inborn craze for apotheosis. 
Even during the last few generations the people have set up 
their demi-gods only to wake up and discover that these have 
been naught but throwers of dust into their infatuated eyes. 
And the illusion gone, they proceed to seek some substitute 
“for the touch of a vanished hand and the sound of a voice 
that is still.” 


Despite the one-sided attitude and methods prevailing in 
these controversies it must be surely palpable to many 
onlookers that the Socialist is at heart an individualist, 
and the Protectionist at heart a Free Trader. The true 
source of their conflict is misunderstanding. So-called Free 
Trade in this country was inaugurated not because the 
majority had mastered the principle underlying that reform, 
but because the masses were hungering for cheap food, and 
the leaders who favoured the acquisition of that much- 
coveted boon were regarded as “ the pillars of a people’s hope, 
the centre of a world’s desire.” It might, indeed, be said 
that even the leaders themselves had not probed to their 
depth and breadth the infinite ramifications and potentialities 
of that principle—a principle which struck for the very first 
time in the history of man’s industrial and commercial 
activity almost at the very heart of economic freedom. They 
did not realise that even their slight application of this prin- 
ciple signified the arrival at the cross-roads, where, looking 
backward and onward, they were in the unique position of 
pioneers who should discard for ever the narrow path of 


economic compulsion and choose the broad highway of 
economic liberty. 








A SUMMER HOLIDAY 


Day after day for thirty days the sun shone on the windless 
and perspiring city, the city that had complained so often of 
the cool, grey tent of clouds that had screened it from the 
heat of summer. Night after night for thirty nights the city 
lay in breathless torpor, while the feet of men who could not 
sleep echoed dully on the softening pavements, and the air 
was troubled with the sound of children crying in their 
dreams. The aged and the sick loosed their listless fingers 
and let life pass, and when he looked from his window the 
artist saw their dusty hearses creeping along the burning 
street. 

In those days he was afflicted with a lethargy of mind and 
body against which, in moments of consciousness, his 
creative instinct struggled in vain. He would sit for hours 
in front of a white sheet of paper and at the end would start 
up to realise that in all his mental wanderings he had not 
shaped one coherent thought. He would lie in bed hour 
after hour in a kind of dreamless stupor, and sometimes 
when he had at last made up his mind to get up, the sky 
darkened while he was dressing and he knew that the day 
was over. On these occasions it gave him an odd sensation 
to stand at the window in his pyjamas and peep through the 
Venetian blinds at the men and women going home from 
their work. It reminded him of the sunny days of his child- 
hood, when, having been sent to lie down for an hour in the 
afternoon, he would lift the blind stealthily to look out at the 
busy world with blinking eyes. The recollection made him 
sad, and he would stare at the crumpled bed-clothes in 


disgust of his age. It seemed as though the years had soiled 
him in their passing. 

At this time it was as if his mind had lost the power of 
creation ; it exhausted itself in the labour of thinking while 
he was dimly conscious that he was not thinking of anything 
at all. He achieved extreme misery as a condition of being 
and not as the result of any mental process. His senses 
became dulled and untrustworthy. He went for moody 
walks without realising any of the scents or sounds of the 
streets, and when he touched his body with his hands it 
was so insentient that he would dig his nails in to make 
sure that it was not dead. This numbness of his intellect 
and his senses seemed to make a break, or at least a weak 
link, in the continuity of his existence. When he closed his 
eyes to examine his consciousness he was aware of immense 
voids where normally he would have found pulsing blood and 
eloquent nerves. From being a man with rather more than 
his share of the wine of life, he became a sluggish automaton, 
but vaguely mournful for lost treasures and present discom- 
forts. Now and again, however, he would realise that he 
was doing no work, and, before he relapsed into his age-long 
torpor, would weary his barren mind with efforts at creation. 
Afterwards, looking back at his life with its hundred thousand 
follies, he knew that these only were lost days. 

The thirty-first day came and still there was no rain, so 
the artist abandoned his work and fled to the sea. As he 
sat in the train he saw that the fields were scorched brown 
by the sun and the trees were losing their withered leaves ; 
but London was already very far away. Once the train ran 
past a burning heath and the carriage was filled with the 
acrid scent of a November bonfire. He saw children beating 
at the edges of the fire with uprooted bushes, and a pall of 
smoke borne up on the heavy air. But the train ran on and 
brought him to the sea. 

Like most men who work with love, he had never thought 
of taking a holiday since he had been his own master ; 
wherever he had gone in the world his work had gone 
with him, and the emotions bred of his resolution to do 
nothing for a month were new to him. Freed from its 
concern with words und phrases, his mind saw life in greater 
detail and he was curiously conscious of the shapes and 
colours of things. He had chosen a sophisticated little 
watering-place on the Belgian coast for his holiday, where, 
side by side with the row of tall hotels that stood like a great. 
wall against the sea, the sand-dunes upheld the blue sky 
with their crests of pale gold like the hair of Flemish fisher- 
girls. The lemon-coloured beach was inlaid with bathing- 
machines of a hundred hues, and below the dunes the great 
black fishing-boats lay high and dry on the sands, the pen- 
nants of their weathercocks fluttering softly in the wind that 
blew from the sea. The shore was studded with the figures 
of men and women, and the children were trampling down 
the surf with their brown feet. Other children were flying 
kites, and the air was full of strange birds that plucked 
impatiently at the cord that bound them to earth, and, when 
they succeeded in breaking it, fell to the ground, too weak to 
make use of their freedom. Behind the little town lay the 
tranquil plains of Western Flanders, a fertile land of canals 
and farms and windmills, and far off on the horizon he could 
see the purple towers of Bruges. 

In his new mood of holiday-maker he looked at his com- 
panions in the town with interest. They were gay and 
cosmopolitan, and seemed to have been making holiday for 
years. The grave faces of the fishermen contrasted oddly 
with this light-heartedness. Perhaps they were dreaming 
of the long winter months, when the town was their own 
and only good Flemish was heard in the reticent streets 
when the North Sea roared in Flemish against the break 
waters, that murmured now in conversational French to 
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apart in silent groups, waiting for the tide to release their 
boats. The artist would have liked to talk with them, but 
he knew no Flemish. 

The red sun set into the sea, the laughing crowd split into 
families and went in to dinner, and the artist was moved by 
a sudden sense of loneliness. Every one in the place seemed 
to be gregarious. The visitors, the fishermen, even 
inanimate objects, the hotels, the boats, and the bathing- 
machines, formed themselves naturally into flocks. He 
shivered and climbed down to the beach to make friends 
with the sea. 

The tide came in rapidly on the gently sloping sands, and 
when the tongue of a ninth wave licked his boots he thought 
of the trusting advances of a large and amiable dog. This 
sea was a tame beast that made the great sea-wall and the 
elaborate breakwaters appear ridiculous. It hardly had the 
force to overcome the sand-castles that the children had left 
behind them to guard the deserted beach, and in its gentle 
approach it brought him shy presents of fragile shells and 
bunches of seaweed like babies’ nosegays. But it pressed 
him back foot by foot, and presently the swart fishing-boats 
hoisted their sails and crept out one by one under the sky, 
already faintly powdered with stars. An orchestra struck 
up a waltz above him on the digue, and he saw that the 
windows of the hotels were blazing with light, and that the 
guests were dancing with the shadows of the esplanade. 

As yet he was content to taste the holiday spirit timidly, 
for it seemed to him strong drink for any one who was not 
accustomed to it. A man may not learn in a moment to 
talk aloud to strangers, to substitute laughter for thought, to 
dance under the stars, and to patronise the sea. So the 
artist kept himself on the fringe of the crowd, and smiled 
encouragingly to himself to prove that he was making 
holiday. It would be pleasant, he thought, after a month 
of unsuccessful struggle, to be merged in this universal 
unconsciousness. These people could express themselves 
efficiently by doing nothing at all; perhaps he could win the 
secret of their joyons self-satisfaction in a place where even 
the sea was only a blithely insignificant tourist. He felt 
the passionate longing of every artist to enjoy life for its 
own sake. 

When the orchestra commenced the seventh waltz he left 
thedancersand turned inlandalong adusty road that stretched, 
monotonously level, across uneventful fields. The night had 
not succeeded in enriching this dully prosperous plain with 


her mystery. The sparse trees did not bear themselves as 


giants, there were no mists to change the cropped pasture- 
lands into violet lakes. Every dusty twig, every sandy 
blade of grags stood revealed as by the light of a grey 
November day. 

And then he came up to a great flock of sheep that was 
grazing its way along the wide grassy borders of the road. 
He heard their teeth tearing the tough grass, and the bark- 
ing of the sheep-dogs on the skirts of the flock. Presently 
he overtook the three shepherds with their long poles and 
coats of undressed sheep-skin. They pointed aloft and 
cried something to him in Flemish, and following their 
gesture he saw a red light high up in the sky. The boys 
had sent up a fire-balloon from the beach below the town, 
and now it had dwindled to the size of a great red star. 

The artist looked at the sheep, at the three shepherds, at 
the new star that shamed all the lesser lights of heaven. 
Then he hurried back to his hotel, and started writing. He 
realised that in a life so short, in a world that at every turn 
of the road could prove significant, there was no time to 
cease from effort. Below him on the esplanade the orchestra 
was tuning up for the fourteenth waltz, and the scrapings 
of their bows disturbed the whispering of the gentle sea. 
His holiday was over. 

RicHarD MIDDLETON. 
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THE POET AND THE AGE—II, 


Canzoni of Hzra Pound. (Elkin Mathews. 3s. 6d. net.) 
Poems. By M. Jovurpary. (Truslove and Hanson. 3s. 6d, 
net.) 


The Blossomy Bough. By Swarmas O’SHeet. 
O’Sheel, New York. $1 net.) 


(Shaemas 


Sonnets and Songs. By Lawrence Fora. 
Co. 2s. 6d. net.) 


The Dream of Alfred. An Epic of the Navy. By W. B. 
Nicnots. (David Nutt. 2s. net.) 


Pluto and Proserpine. 


(Lynwood and 


By Joun Summers, (Stanley Paul.) 
Tuis further selection of poetry and verse does rot make 
for hopefulness with regard to the relationship between the 
poet and the age. As before, there is really fine achieve- 
ment, but the direct speaking to the age for which we are 
listening is very little heard in them. No doubt it is in a 
measure wrong to apply such a standard to such works as 
these ; but that standard is applied in the interests of the 
vitality of the art of poetry. We are willing—nay, anxious— 
to recognise all the good qualities to be found in these 
volumes, but we shall feel a measure of dissatisfaction until 
that poet arises who will speak immediately to his age. If 
he can succeed in making poetry of his environment, and in 
bearing a message that is vigorous and inspiriting, he will 
be a master-singer indeed. 


Let it be acknowledged at once, then, that Mr. Ezra Pound 
is of the true race of master-singers. There is in his 
“Canzoni” an intensely individual note, a power of forging 
new forms of beauty, along with a fresh lyrical freedom, 
that goes far to put him in the front rank of living poets. 
Mr. Pound refuses to be classified; his almost fierce 
individuality breaks down our critical boundaries. All this 
testifies unmistakably to his true vitality. The beauty is 
often of an exotic type; and his great technical powers, as 
shown in these difficult canzoni, to say nothing of a sestina, 
are employed on themes remote enough from our day. Let 
this “Sonnet,” though it breaks the traditional rhyme- 
scheme, bear witness to his power :— 


Tf on the tally-board of wasted days 

They daily write me for proud idleness, 

Let high Hell summons me, and I confess, 

No overt act the preferred charge allays. 

To-day I thought—what boots it what I thought? 
Poppies and gold! Why should I blurt it out ? 

Or hawk the magic of her name about 

Deaf doors and dungeons where no truth is bought ? 


Who calls me idle? I have thought of her. 

Who calls me idle? By God’s truth I’ve seen 

The arrowy sunlight in her golden snares. 

Let him among you all stand summonser 

Who hath done better things! Let whoso hath been 
With worthier works concerned, display his wares! 


We wish we had room to quote one of these masterly 
“‘ Canzoni” also, or an admirable translation, whether from 
Leopardi or Heine. It must not be supposed that Mr. Pound 
never touches the modern note. We find it in a powerful 
series of somewhat fragmentary lyrics which are sugges- 
tively headed “Und Drang.” The first will stand as @ 
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representative of these, and also of another aspect of his 
art :— 


I am worn faint, 

The winds of good and evil 

Blind me with dust 

And burn me with the cold, 

There is no comfort being over-man ; 

Yet are we come more near 

The great oblivions and the labouring night, 
Inchoate truth and the sepulchral forces. 


This is scarcely hopeful or inspiring, but is, perhaps, es 
much as one can expect in these days of unrest. Tosay that 
Mr. Pound sustains in this volume the reputation he has 
won with earlier efforts is to give high praise indeed ; 
perhaps he has even advanced that reputation. 

To take up the “ Poems” of Miss Jourdain is like passing 
from the vigorous first movement of a sonata to the quieter 
and graver andante or adagio. These verses are the work of 
true culture, and an air of distinction pervades the whole 
volume. The chief power of the author is seen in descrip- 
tions of Nature, which are admirably fresh and true. Note 
these few lines from “ The Pool of Hylas :”— 


In such a pool, in such a hollow, set 

With maidenhair, and clots of parsley wet, 

And swallow-wort, and deer-grass spreading fair 
With marsh flower on the reed-encrusted shore 
The head of Hylas with the braided hair 

Sank in the water, like-a meteor. 


Emotion is always of a quiet and restrained type, and 
there is very little of the direct lyrical note to be found. 
Fine and conscientious, however, as the work of this little 
volume is, we are still unsatisfied in our main demand, for 
Miss Jourdain never comes into any closer touch with our 
time than in these descriptions of ageless Nature, and prac- 
tically shuns the modern problem altogether. Still, lovers 
of poetry will be thankful for such work. 


The next movement of our poetical sonata might well be 
called allegretto, for Mr. Shaemas O’Sheel hymns the ancient 
theme of love with quite surprising fervour and life. This 
volume ought to have come from Ireland rather than from 
America, and the only indication, apart from the title-page, 
that it has not come from the older country is to be found in 
its adoption of certain American spelling reforms, which 
appear very incongruous amid such subject-matter. Mr. 
O’Sheel, in a curiously naive “ Note,” which should have 
been a preface, but which is put at the end of the book, 
acknowledges his indebtedness to Mr. W. B. Yeats, which is 
evident enough, but claims powers of his own also which we 
are quite willing toconcede to him. There is true poetry in 
this book. Much of it seems to be written out of a sweet 
dream-world, which, nevertheless, has a basis of reality, as 
its sincerity witnesses. The chief distinction which Mr. 
O’Sheel imparts to the well-worn topic of love is that of 
mysticism ; the point may be illustrated in the following lines 
from a poem quaintly headed “'The Lover thinks of the Day 
when he met his Lady first :”— 


O day of Ordination, Holy Day! 

The Spirit breathed upon me, and I felt 

Ardor invade my soul; and ancient wisdom 
Rested, a robe upon me; I became 

A priest in the Temple of Life : the secret doors 
Opened before me, to the inmost shrine, 

The sanctuary—and I stood before 

God’s Presence ina Woman! And I learned 
The rite of worship, and the rite is Love. 


This mysticism of human love, with its almost infinite 
phases, is an aspect of the topic that deserves fuller treat- 


ment at the hands of poets. There is something almost 
Dantesque in Mr. O’Sheel’s devotion to his lady. 

And what of the modern note? There are half a dozen 
poems entitled “Of City Flowers,” but they are chiefly 
descriptions, poetical enough indeed, of a New York 
Bohemia, and thus are a little aside from the main stream of 
life. Mr. O’Sheel has, at any rate, the merit of indivi- 
duality. 

We have no rousing Finale to our poetical sonata, but 
instead a quieter strain, of much sincerity and charm. Mr. 
Lawrence Forth has apparently made the Elizabethan sonnet 
his special study, and has produced some beautiful poetry in 
this form. Although he has not the exoticism of Mr. Pound, 
nor the Celtic accessories of Mr. O’Sheel, Mr. Forth has yet 
his own individual characteristics, and these will probably 
be better appreciated than the curious and unusual qualities 
of these others. ‘“ Confessions” is a sonnet which will com- 
mend itself to all lovers of this form :— 


Silence her golden casket has undone ; 
And I have heard the treasured soul of speech : 
Love's own soul vibrating in unison 
With lofty passion, each the crown of each. 
Like him who stood beneath the mount of Law, 
Awaiting the great word whereby God drew 
The heart of a weak world, I heard and saw 
Love’s word descend in blinding light from you. 
And Love unveiling in surrender sweet 
Bade me uplift my fearing eyes, and tread 
The holy ground above me with bare feet, 
To grasp the new commandment. All is said, 
And all is won. O let my heart obey 
What you have taught its daily prayer to say. 


In the section headed “Songs” Mr. Forth is perhaps 
hardly as successful as with his sonnets, but through all we 
have a singer who, dealing mostly with moods and inner 
states, is contemporaneous with almost any age in which 
hearts can love and suffer. 

The two remaining books belong rather to the realm of 
industry than to, that of art. Mr. Nichols’ “epic” is not 
without sonority, but we have an uncomfortable suspicion 
that he has written “to order,” for the hand of the manu- 
facturer is in evidence often. We fear we are scarcely able 
to appreciate lines of this calibre :— 


The hands of Prophecy still wove the dream 

With tireless fingers on the starry loom 

Of that great night, the while the purple web 

Of victory flung its folds in god-like pomp 

Around the sleeping king ; nor was the Voice 

Yet mute of England’s glories, and it told 

Of Vernon, Leake, Hughes, Boscawen, sturdy Hood, 
indomitable Keppel and the great 

Rodney, whose iron-tongued cannon thrilled the world 
And made kings tremble in their council halls 

‘lo hear of England’s fleet ! 


Mr. Nichols is certainly a well-intentioned person. 

One stanza, No. XXXVIII. (there are CCX. of them), is 
sufficient to indicate the powers of Mr. Summers in “ Pluto 
and Proserpine ” :— 


With voice discordant after screaming so, 
She doth at last an effort make to speak ; 
“ O let me go!” she says, “ O let me go!” 
Though now to bear herself she is too weak. 
“O let me go!” says she, “ I will! I must!” 
Then she gives forth a groan of deep disgust. 


We had almost echoed that groan! 
Looking back over the ten volumes that have occupied us 
in these two articles we find very little in the way of direct 





speaking to the times. This provokes another reflection: 
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may not this very remoteness of poetry from our age be in 
itself a message ?: Perhaps it is the special function of 
poetry to-day to call us away from these complex and rest- 
less times to those which are simpler and fuller of beauty. 
And if poetry can help us to forget for a few blissful 
moments an age that is cursed with problems and groping 
in discontentment it will have served its chief end in the 
world. 





MR. GEORGE MOORE’S PLAY 


The Apostle. A Drama in Three Acts. By Grorcr Moore. 
(Maunsel and Co., Dublin. 3s. 6d. net.) 


TuERE have been some who have deprecated the writing of 
this as irreverent and even blasphemous. We are not, how- 
ever, of that number. For there is no test so complete and 
difficult as the artistic. The appeal of creation is the final 
appeal of truth. It is for this reason that we value the fact 
that we have not one account of the life of the Man of 
Galilee, but four. The fact that in the writing of the four 
Gospels we have manifestly not four persons but One, and 
that in spite of the minor and necessary differences of four 
independent points of view, more than sufficiently attests 
the reality of the Person of Whom they treat. Moreover 
they all give a unity in their account of the life-claims and 
concluding tragedy, witi the miracle entailed in it, of that 
Person. In contradistinction to this unity of account Mr. 
Moore has another story to tell us. It is true, as he says in 
his Prefatory Letter, that he is indebted to several sources, 
such as a thesis by a French doctor and the memory of an 
ancient legend, for this; and it is possibly academically 
probable that he may have wished to give these artistic form 
without committing himself to faith in them. But the 
manner of his Prefatory Letter precludes the chance of this : 
and the identification of his story with his creed is unavoid- 
able. In any case the idea is that Christ did not die on the 
cross, but “ that it was some cataleptic swoon that Christ 
had suffered.” After His recovery from this swoon He had 
escaped to some remote Essene monastery. How He did 
this is, wisely perhaps, not entered upon; nor is the cause 
of the theory of resurrection hinted or explained. These 
things are accepted, and the play occupies itself with 
this same Hssene monastery when Paul, a preacher of 
this same mysteriously awakened Gospel, halts there on 
his way to Rome. He has been preaching, and intends to 
continue preaching, a risen Christ, and he meets this Jesus 
at the Essene monastery. The upshot of it all is that he 
slays this Jesus as a tempter from the Devil, in a sudden 
access of anger that is partly righteous and partly that of a 
man whose chief bent of life has been exposed, and con- 
tinues his way to Rome a triumphant man. 


In such a play the only interest of importance is obviously 
centred in the characters of Jesus, the lay Brother at the 
monastery, and Paul the Apostle. The others matter little 
if at all. Manahem, Matthias, and Sadduc venture on a 
good deal of jargon as to the nature of God, which is pro- 
bably the result of incompleted workmanship (for though 
this is called “A Drama in Three Acts,” it is really but the 
scenario of such a drama), as well as inherent in the nature 
of the matter. But they are merely the framework for the 
canvas which contains the two main protagonists. And it is 
with regard to these two that we said that the final test of 
truth would necessarily lie in the artistry of creation. It 
may be put this way. Were one to accept the central idea 
of the play as a thesis, that thesis would be advanced con- 
siderably towards our acceptance if it could be said that the 
leading two characters wore the obvious lineaments of the 





men of whom we have records elsewhere. This Paul and 
this Jesus, are they the same as the Paul who has painted 
his portrait for us in his various Epistles, and the Christ of 
Whom we possess a quadruple account that agrees in central 
unity ? 

First, then, as to Paul. With regard to him, however, it 
is more difficult to speak; for Mr. Moore has given him 
scarcely a speech in his play that is not carefully derived 
from actual words of his culled from the Epistles. Yet in 
one or two cases Mr. Moore has given us some recorded 
saying of Paul, and has continued the saying with a 
further sentence or two of his own; and it is here that we 
should be able to discover if Mr. Moore’s conception of the 
Apostle anyway resembles his authentic personage. Take, 
for example, the following speech: “1 am crucified with 
Christ, nevertheless I live, yet not I but Christ liveth in me. 
Christ is risen in me. I am the resurrection.” The first 
portion of the speech is, of course, well known ; the portion 
italicised is Mr. Moore’s addition. But is it conceivable to 
think of Paul having given vent to such a sentiment? It is 
only necessary to read the fifteenth chapter of his first letter 
to his friends at Corinth to discover its utter incongruity. 
Yet Mr. Moore evidently thinks it possible for Paul to have 
spoken it—which is as much as to say that Mr. Moore’s con- 
ception of the Apostle is by no means the same as that of the 
original. This is obvious in other ways, however. The 
readers of Paul’s various letters cannot but be impressed 
with a personality of an extraordinary mental alertness and 
agility, keen for argument, and of very fine dialectic skill 
and logic. But Mr. Moore’s Paul is an asseverator : Matthias, 
for instance, says of him that “against thy stern and zealous 
affirmation logic breaks like arrows against a cliff.” Now an 
asseverator is not mentally agile: he is rather a mental 
dullard. And, again, it is evident that Mr. Moore has failed 
to catch the authentic Paul. 

Yet how about the figure of the Jesus he represents ? Here 
Mr. Moore clearly cannot fall back upon recorded words, 
since they would be manifestly out of place. Therefore, his 
characterisation is open to challenge at every point, and it 
must be said that it is at best a very emasculated figure he 
pourtrays. Mr. Moore in his Prefatory Letter tells us of his 
admiration for the Gospel of Mark, as being the sincerest 
and clearest. Good. How then does the Christ of the 
Gospel of Mark compare with the Jesus of Mr. Moore? 
These are some of the points of comparison. Mark gives 
the idea of a man who was prompt to avtion, forceful of 
speech and ready of wit, stinging, if need be, in satire, to 
whom the instinct of command was a natural assumption, so 
natural that it had the gesture of gracefulness and loving- 
kindness. But Mr. Moore’s Jesus seeks out-of-the-way and 
lonely tasks, deprecates speech, plays prettily with birds, is 
patronised by His superiors at the monastery, giving up all 
leadership to them—which was very wise, since He is 
very obviously unfitted for any kind of responsibility or 
power. When Christ was kind it was the kindness of natural 
power and authority ; but when Mr. Moore’s Jesus is kind 
it is rather the prettiness of weakness and emasculation. 
Fancy Mr. Moore’s Jesus fixing a class of people with the 
stinging and everlasting metaphor of “ whited sepulchres ;” 
or apostrophising buyers in the highest market and sellers 
inthe lowest as “ thieves;” or scourging money-changers 
with a whip of thongs! It is simply unthinkable. Fancy 
the Christ of the Gospel of Mark accepting the leadership, 
not to speak of taking the patronage, of monastic scholars 
who spend their days discussing the being of God 
in ratiocinative and hair-splitting jargon! ‘It is incon- 
ceivable. There are many other points that cannot 
be discussed in the cold print of review, since they 
deal with the sufferings of Christ in prospect of His death. 
Such matters are, perhaps, best left alone in such a place, 
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though they tend, too, io widen the difference between the 
Christ of Mark and the Jesus of Mr. Moore. 

In other words, we may be never so interested in this 
play (the author of “ Esther Waters” is always assured of 
that), but the interest has nothing to do with the Christ and 
the Paul of the New Testament. Indeed, it is not too much 
to say that the situation demanded by the play would not 
be possible for a moment if the authentic personages once 
took life in it. And that is to say that the situation is 
unreal by the nature of the case, which again postulates 
that the theme is unthinkable, the characters being who and 
what they were. Partly the reason for this is to be dis- 
covered in the Introduction, which is entitled, “ A Pre- 
fatory Letter on Reading the Bible for the First Time.” 
There is an attempt at a bland ingenuousness that is quite 
impossible at this time of day. It is only necessary for the 
reader to read a few pages of this “ letter” to discover that 
Mr. Moore is mistaking, as the first impressions of his mind, 
critical, and in some cases outworn, saws that a life of 
somewhat extensive reading had made him very well 
acquainted with. But if Mr. Moore cannot be ingenuous, 
he at least cannot help but be full of charm. For urbane 
wit and the most delicate irony it would be difficult to match 
some portions of “The Apostle.” 


REMINISCENCES 


Friendly Faces of Three Nationalities. By Miss M. Beruam- 
Epwarps. (Chapman and Hall. 10s. 6d. net.) 


Reavers of Miss Betham-Edwards’ earlier works will close 
this book with feelings of great regret. The grace and 
charm and human feeling which one associates with Miss 
Betham-Edwards are here, but the construction of the 
volume is of the slightest character. We catch transitory 
glimpses of the “ friendly faces;” we are introduced to 
Charles Dickens, Owen Meredith, Coventry Patmore, Lord 
John Russell, William Allingham, General Booth, and 
others; but instead of being presented with a real portrait, 
we fee] instead the effect of the cinematograph. The vision 
was so quickly over that the author saw the clothes rather 
than the man ; there was not the intimacy and close friend- 
ship which is so necessary to the writing of successful and 
valuable memoirs. We observe great men at uninteresting 
moments of their lives; the incidents described are usually 
of a trivial nature. We read of the late Amelia Blandford 
Edwards, the Egyptologist, and Miss Betham-Ed wards’ cousin, 
that— Upon one occasion she turned the tap of a cask of old 
harvest beer, and when the trick was discovered half the 
contents had run out. At another time she locked up a 
somewhat precise, elderly aunt for hours in a pantry. A 
child who had gained the prize for a story at nine years of 
age could hardly be expected to behave as others!” The 
exploits of the youthful story-teller seem to have been no 
better and no worse than those of children of less literary 
tendencies. 

_ Scattered among these ordinary details of an ordinary 
individual are some gems of topographical description. 
Then, again, the acknowledgment of the qualities of Amelia 
Blandford Edwards would create an ache in the heart of 
many an editor and would produce a blush on the cheeks 
of many a contributor. It is from the pen of a past editor 
of Tux Acapemy :—“ Miss Edwards was in truth a model 
contributor—never declining a request, punctual to her 
promises, writing in a clear, bold hand, and considerate 
of the convenience of printer as well as editor.” This 
cutting, shorn from its context in Tue AcapeEmy, and with- 
out any explanation in the volume, illustrates the trivial 





character of ths contents and the laborious nature of the 
construction. Coventry Patmore is described under the 
autocratic influence of his wife at Hastings; the essay on 
Madame Bodichon, of Girton fame, serves as a vehicle for 
the quotation of that lady’s sayings; Lord John Russell is 
seen on a visit to an industrial school; and William Booth 
is in his element at a Salvationist demonstration at the 
Crystal Palace. A letter from Charles Lamb to Mary 
Betham gives an amusing picture of the sensitive and 
vacillating temperament of that distinguished writer. It 
concerns a small legacy, and is quoted from Tuk AcapEmMy :— 


Dear Mary Betham—I remember you all, and tears come 
out when I think on the years that have separated us. That 
dear Anne should so long have remember’d us affects me. 
My dear Mary, my poor sister is not, nor will be for two 
months perhaps, capable of appreciating the kind old long 
memory of dear Anne. 

But not a penny will I take, and I can answer for my 
Mary when she recovers, if the sum left can contribute in 
any way to the comfort of Matilda. 

We will halve it, or we will take a bit of it, as a token, 
rather than wrong her. So pray consider it as an amicable 
arrangement. I write in great haste, or you won't get it 
before you go. 

We do not want the money; but if dear Matilda does 
not much want it, why, we will take our thirds. God 
bless you. 

C. Lams. 
We are told that the letter occupies the first page of a sheet 
of foolseap. What would have been the contents of a 
postscript ? 








SHORTER REVIEWS 


Epidemic Dropsy in Calcutta. By Masor E. D. W. Grete, 
M.D. (Superintendent Government Printing, Calcutta. 
2s.) 


We have here an interesting report of an outbreak of 
epidemic dropsy, or beri-beri, which occurred in Calcutta in 
1907-9, and formed the subject of special inquiry. The 
results are given in one of the series of Scientific Memoirs 
of the Medical and Sanitary Officers of the Government of 
India, and a final report will follow. The name bLeri-beri is 
said to come from the Singhalese word ber’, meaning debility. 
The prominent features of the disease, which approximates 
to ship beri-beri, are swelling of the feet and breathlessness ; 
sudden death often ensues from acute paralysis of the heart ; 
it is non-infectious; it is a nutritional disease, and is caused 
by a dietary of “polished” rice, which is the staple food of 
Bengalis. This “ polishing” is the process carried out in 
steam and other mills whereby the husk of the paddy con- 
taining the phosphated compounds, substances essential for 
the maintenance of the normal nutrition of nervous tissue, 
is removed, and the white, or cleaned, rice is produced. The 
Calcutta Marwaris, who live upon ata or wheat flour and 
consume very little rice, entirely escaped the disease, though 
surrounded by the population affected by the outbreak. 
Experiments showed that pigeons, when fed on polished rice, 
both boiled and unboiled, suffered progressive loss of weight 
with characteristic polyneuritis, but when fed on a mixture 
of wheat and pulses remained for months in good health. 
The two ldst severe outbreaks of epidemic dropsy in 
Calcutta and Bengal—namely, in 1877-9 and 1907-9, have 
been concomitant with a sustained high price of food grains 
during the period, and have ceased concurrently with the 
fall in the price of food. Fortunately a remedial treatment 
is easily available in the alteration of the dietary. A liberal 
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diet free from rice expedites recovery. The disease never 
affects Europeans or Kast Indians, or native gentlemen who 
live generously: the want of phosphorus and nitrogenous 
ingredients in the polished rice, and the underfeeding when 
prices rise abnormally, account for its prevalence among the 
poorer classes. The lesson to be learnt is that extensive 
outbreaks of epidemic dropsy may always recur among 
consumers of an exclusive rice diet, when the increased 
prices of food grains reach the point at which even this poor 
diet cannot be sufficiently procured by the consumers. The 
inquiry was evidently conducted with great care: it has 
added another to the list of excellent Memoirs which do 
credit to the Government and its officers, and have laid bare 
the secrets of tropical diseases, snake poisons, plague, rabies, 
parasites, and other special evils of Oriental countries. 


Solar Life: The Desire of All; or, How to Live Happy for 
Ever. By Tuomas May. (A. H. Stockwell. 1s. net.) 


It is only necessary to spend a few hours of any evening 
listening to the orators at the Marble Arch to hear strange 
and extraordinary thoughts and ideas fall from many a 
speaker’s lips. But nothing stranger or more extraordinary 
could surely be heard anywhere than is contained within 
the pages of the present book. The author starts with a 
greeting, “To all Peoples, Friends, and Lovers of Truth and 
Good Health,” and then proceeds to ask questions similar to 
those usually associated with the advertisements of patent 
medicines. ‘ Do you suffer from weakness or nervousness ; 
are you pale and worried, thin and grumpy?” he inquires. 
If so, “ the Sun will help you if you will help yourself . . . 
you must shine, radiate and dispense. . . Sunand Son 
are the same thing . you are a child of light, and 
thus a Sun of good and Son of God.” To be healthy it is 
necessary “to practise the exercises of the. Sun,’ which 
consist of several remarkable contortions indulged in by 
a “Sun-body ” on a bed, in front of a mirror and in “ some 
retired spot "—surely the retired spot for preference. Mr. 
May is an advocate of the Daylight Saving Bill, and from 
some of the earlier passages it would appear that he was alsoa 
believer in faith-healing, and disdained any material aid 
whatsoever ; but these ideas are dispelled, for at the end 
of the book various remedies are put forward, such as “The 
Rest Cure,” “The Anti-Crank Cure,” and “The Royal 
Solar Rejuvenator.” ‘ Water artistically applied will cure 
all complaints,” he says, while taking various texts, usually 
associated with spiritual meanings, to illustrate his eccentric 
ideas :— 


“T will send the Comforter, even the Spirit of Truth, 
which shall guide you into all truth, for it shall testify of Me, 
and teach you all things.” And this Spirit is light, or 
sunshine, which, like an ethereal glass or mirror, reflects 
truth and wisdom. Its rays and radiations are Health, 
Strength, Peace, and Power; and your heart, like a dew- 
drop of this Sun’s Light, is comforted by the Comforter. 


The dewdrop heart is a very fine touch ; so is our author's 
idea of the extension of the cup of cold water of Biblical 
fame to “ about half a pint.” 

We will not weary our readers with any further quota- 
tions. Probably they will call to mind a book entitled 
“ Every Man a King,” dealt with in Taz AcapEemy some two 
years ago, which claimed to have found some new and 
original methods for the healing of the nations. Such book: 
cannot be cited as types of the little learning which is said 
to be a dangerous thing, as any small ripple of unrest that 
might be caused in the minds of those who are always in 





search of something “new” would easily be stilled by the 
utter drollery of it all. 


The Little Village. By Emery Portue. 
Humphreys. 3s, 6d. net.) 


(Arthur L. 


Tue first chapter of “The Little Village” is taken up by 
the remonstrance of a New York editor with a young man 
of his acquaintance who has the idea of leaving his own 
country “to live practically alone in a God-forsaken Italian 
village.” In Chapter II. we are introduced to a garden of 
the village, and the book then goes on to deal with the 
things which are usually associated with poetic prose. But 
somehow or other the author does not seem to have the 
grip of his subject necessary to the unfolding of beautiful 
ideas or inspiring thoughts. Words are well and carefully 
chosen, but the conception is thin, and carries no weight. 
After rhapsodising over the “incomparable chants and 
prayers, fashioned by men of simple, majestic souls,” the 
expression “ Alas! there are to-day no like souls, and in 
consequence our tongue has well-nigh lost its high calling” 
is put forward without any rhyme or reason for its pro- 
nouncement. And following close upon this we have the 
following :— 


If ever God laughs, with a tear in His eye, it is when He 
sees His children setting out with the aid of a doctor, a diet, 
a trained nurse, and a German band, to find rest unto their 
poor little souls. 

‘ Lighten our darkness, we beseech Thee, O Lord.’ 


Also :— 


The day was unlovely, even to my eyes accustomed, eyes 
rather blind to defects, or seeing them prone to palliate, as 
those who love are prone. 


This will not do at all. We must have the real thing, or a 
book of this kind becomes ludicrous. 


More Letters to My Son. (Chapmanand Hall. 3s. 6d. net.) 


Tue author, who, under the title of “ Letters to My Son,” 
issued a collection of epistles purporting to be written by a 
young married woman to her unborn child, now continues 
the series in “‘ More Letters to My Son.” It requires a very 
delicate touch to handle subjects of this kind without 
trespassing upon the ground of good taste, but our anony- 
mous writer has succeeded admirably in her pleasant task, 
with the result that a charming glimpse is given of an ideal 
home where every preparation is being made for the comfort 
and amusement of the Prince. The true woman speaks from 
every page with sympathy, love, and kindness, and her 
“beloved” is escorted in the letters through his babyhood, 
boyhood, and youth right on to the time when the mother 
must give place to another woman. “Unless you think 
greatly you cannot live greatly ” she tells him in her earnest 
desire for him always to be true and just, never to trifle 
with the things that matter. ‘“ Child, whatever life gives or 
denies you, you must give it a song,” she goes on to say. 
“Not the song of your own prowess, nor of your own woes, 
but the song of fellowship and kinship with the world ; such 
a song as when they hear it will remind men of the joys and 
sorrows and loves and hopes and passions of their own lives ; 
such a song as when they are desolate will put a hand upon 
their shoulder, and when they have given up will make them 


go on again.” A son must be greatly blessed to possess a 


mother of this sort. 
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FICTION 


Margaret Harding. By Percevan Grisson. (Methuen and 
Co. 6s.) 


Ir this novel is intended as a piece of special pleadiug for 
the equal rights of the negro with the white man in South 
Africa, we must look upon it indulgently and remark that 
if all negroes were as accomplished, courteous, and chivalrous 
as “Kamis” of this story, the problem of the colour line 
would soon solve itself. If, however, the book be merely a 
novel written for purposes of entertainment, we admit that 
it is a great success, since it holds unfaltering attention and 
interest from the first few pages to the finish. It has not 
the humour of, let us say, “Salvator,” but it has much 
more distinction. 


Kamis is a London M.D. who has returned to the land of 
his birth only to find himself rejected by his fellows. 
Foolishly and defiantly—the more so as she is contemptuous 
of the unwritten law that blacks and whites must not 
associate—Margaret Harding, an English girl who is staying 
at a sanatorium in the Karoo, allows her friendship with 
him to continue in spite of repeated warnings. Through this 
imprudence trouble comes to them both. Kamis in sheer 
gratitude one day raises her hand to his lips; the act, harm- 
less enough, was witnessed by an old reprobate who spread 
the story that they had been caught kissing; and everyone 
conspires to hound down the detested negro. This sounds 
rather thin ; as a matter of fact there is not much more in 
the plot; but the admirable part of the book lies in Mr. 
Gibbon’s picture of the sanatorium and its inmates, 
its proprietor and his wife. Dr. Jakes is an incurable 
inebriate, yet a clever fellow at his special task, the diseases 
of the lung and chest. His wife, banished far from the 
suburban amenities which at one time constituted her sole 
interest, is a pathetic figure throughout. When she scru- 
tinises Margaret’s dresses, and listens to their betraying 
“rustle ;” when she peers over her letters and talks 
impressively of “the Penfolds of Putney,” and the lost 
world for which she longs; when she listens at the closed 
door and calls her husband from his stupor; when she 
bravely and continually informs the undeceived “ guests ” 
that “ Eustace ” has been “ ill ’—all the time she is pathetic. 
Margaret’s calm sparring with Mrs. Jakes is very amusing ; 
80, too, is Mr. Samson, who retains the Piccadilly clubman 
air even though so far estranged from London's gaieties ; 
young Ford, the only other guest of the establishment, is 
another finely-drawn character. He falls in love with Mar- 
garet, and the story ends with the hope that they will meet 
at Home, whither the girl goes after her escapade with 
Kamis. We hope to meet them too, in the pages of another 
story by Mr. Gibbon ; for he has a clarity of touch and a 
delightful frequency of humorous metaphor that give pleasure 
to the literary critic as well as to the reader who only wauts 
a good story. 


The Woman-Haters. By Josura C. Lixcouy. Illustrated 
(D. Appleton and Co. 6s.) 


Mr. Lixcotn is essentially the delineator of the homely life 
of the Cape Cod folk, and he delights in giving humorous 
accounts of the everyday happenings amongst them. In 
this connection he has already scored with “ Keziah Coffin,” 
“The Depot Master,” and other novels of Yankee humour, 
pathos, and love. In “The Woman-Haters” these diverse 
feelings are very much in evidence, especially the last- 
named, paradoxical as it may seem. The longshoreman yarn 

been evolved out of a magazine short story, and now 





appears in book form, with over three hundred pages of 
entertaining reading matter to its credit. The author, how- 
ever, modestly disclaims any pretension to its being a novel, 
and labels it a mere “summer farce-comedy.” The farce is 
there, and so is the comedy, and as it all takes place in the 
summer season, we presume he is right. 

. For a specimen of Mr. Lincoln’s farce the reader should 
turn to the chapters “The Coming of Job” and “The 
Going of Joshua”—Job being a pup who “looked like a 
scrawny young lion,” and “seemed to be always sufferin’ and 
fillin’ the land with roarin’s like Job in the Bible,” while 
Joshua was a decrepit old gee-gee who miraculously leaped a 
fence and galloped away, to the amazement of his owner. 
These incidents and the account of the cooking of the 
lobster will quickly dispel any ordinary fit of the blues; and 
the most inveterate case cf the latter is sure to yield to a 
perusal of the chapter headed “The Picnic,” in which the 
elder of the two woman-haters has to swallow an abominable 
concoction called, “Stomach Balm,” containing, amongst 
other ingredients, molasses, soft-soap, lamp-oil, and pepper. 
The younger woman-hater, temporary assistant at the Nast- 
boro Twin-Lights, has a decidedly pleasanter experience :— 


His first thought, upon opening his eyes, was that he 
must close them again as quickly as possible because he 
wanted the dream to continue. To lie with one’s head in 
the lap of an angel, while that angel strokes your forehead 
and cries over you and begs you for her sake not to die, is 
too precious a delusion to lose. 


After that it became a case of “two hearts that beat as 
one,” and woman-hating went by the board. The light 
vein of comedy running through the book and the occa- 
sional touches of pathos, serving as a foil to the capital farce, 
will, we feel sure, secure a wide circle of readers for “ The 
Woman-Haters.” 


The Overflowing Scourge. By Srernen Foreman. (Alston 
Rivers. 6s.) 


THE most emphatic impression which Mr. Stephen Foreman’s 
book gives us is one of wasted cleverness. “The Over- 
flowing Scourge” is a good deal like a hard and relentless 
melodrama, performed by unnecessarily good actors. We 
admire the neatness and vigour of the author’s style, and we 
like the clear and precise drawing of his lesser characters ; 
but he does not succeed in making any of his protagonists 
human. They are merely bundles of virtues and vices, 
without charm, and sadly tainted by the atmosphere of 
crime which prevails throughout the story. Blanco Hamilton, 
the rascally judge, leaves us without indignation, black 
villain as he is. One feels that some sentiment of wrath 
should be aroused against a man capable of plotting the 
conviction of his innocent son for murder, and sentencing 
him gleefully to the utmost rigour of the law under the cir- 
cumstances—a living entombment of fifteen years. But 
somehow, clever as certain passages in the trial are, the 
result leaves us cold. When the son comes out of prison, 
changed to an utter brute, he proceeds to live a life of 
profligacy and cunning, until killed in an encounter with 
his own offspcing. He dies unmourned. Those characters 
who give most promise of being interesting—Porter, the 
rector of four souls, and his sister—drop early out of 
the story, and are then only met at intervals. Murphy, 
the publican, makes an excellent first appearance, but 
falls off afterwards, and the rest, with the exception of 
Porter’s German brother-in-law, a person with a grotesque 
name which we have not space to write down, are quite 
uninteresting. It is Mr. Foreman’s misfortune that with 
gifts far above the serial story he manages to give his work 
much the same sort of touch. 
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SOME NEW FRENCH BOOKS 


In the short preface he has written for his interesting 
book “Les Anglais 4 Paris” (Plon), M. Roger Boutet de 
Monvel notes that, although during many centuries a strongly 
marked antipathy existed between France and England, it 
is nevertheless with Great Britain that France has always 
had the most agreeable social intercourse. He also observes 
that, if during the seventeenth century “the artistic and 
mundane ” domination of France predominated in England, 
the latter nation soon took her revenge from the eighteenth 
century onwards. And itis to the Anglo-French relations 
- from 1800 to 1850, when British influence in France reached 
its culminating point, that M. Boutet de Monvel has conse- 
crated his piquant and entertaining study. 

He narrates how, after the rupture of the Treaty of 
Amiens, all British subjects who were, unfortunately for 
themselves, on French territory were suddenly arrested 
and incarcerated as prisoners of war by Bonaparte. He 
gives a vivid description of the aspect presented at that 
epoch by Verdun, one of the principal centres where the 
English prisoners under suspicion were confined. If we are 
to believe M. de Monvel—and there is every reason to do so 
seeing that his statements are basedon reliable contemporary 
documents—the unlucky captives did not for an instant lose 
the stoicism and calmness which are generally supposed to 
be the special attributes of the Anglo-Saxon race. They 
did not even allow their enforced captivity to disturb their 
habits or customs, but continued to live as if they had been 
in their own good English homes, and Verdun thus soon 
assumed the picturesque aspect of an anglicised French 
city. Their detention threatening, however, to be unduly 
prolonged, it is hardly to be wondered at that, in 
spite of their practicalness and’ sang-froid, many of the 
English prisoners should have welcomed with real joy the 
news of the entry of the Allies into Paris. Amongst them 
some had, nevertheless, taken into affection the land where 
they had been detained so long—such as, for example, Lord 
Blayney, who, on the eve of returning to his native country, 
acquired a property in the neighbourhood of Verdun, where 
he had been a prisoner during four years, and declared his 
hope that France would often offer him an agreeable retreat 
for the summer months. 

M. Boutet de Monvel next sketches the “ Invasion of the 
Allies after Waterloo,” and if, following the assertions of 
notable memoirs of the time, he attacks the conduct of the 
Prussian army then occupying Paris, we are happy to note 
that he renders all due homage to the behaviour of Welling- 
ton’s soldiers during their sojourn in the French capital. 
Speaking of the aspect Paris presented at the time of its 
occupation by the Allies, M. Boutet de Monvel says :— 


Cependant, aux yeux des étrangers, jamais Paris n’offrit 
de tableau plus imprévu, plus vivant, plus pittoresque; 
jamais la ville enti¢re ne leur parut si pleine d’animation et 
de gaieté. Cela ne se concoit que trop: sans doute aprés la 
campagne de Belgique n’avaient-ils pas les mémes raisons 
que nous pourenvisager les événements sous leuraspect mélan- 
colique. Les Anglais surteut semblaient se complaire chez 
leurs ennemis de la veille. Touristes méthodiques, avides 
d’observer en détail le pays qu’ils visitaient, curieux d’amuse- 
ments divers, chacun d’eux y pouvait a loisir satisfaire ses 
goitts de nouveautés. Mais ce qui les divertissait plus 
encore, était de s’y retrouver en pays de connaissance, de 
rencontrer au passage amis et parents qui tous instinc- 
tivement se donnaient alors rendez-vous en France. 


And, in order to well prove how deep was their apprecia- 
tion of the French nation in general, and of French women 
in particular, several notable English gentlemen, such as 





Ball Hughes, Lyne Stephens, é&c., married irresistible 
dancers of the Opera ! 

In the chapter dealing with Lady Morgan (Miss Owen. 
son), who was then one of the features of the English colony 
in Paris, M. Boutet de Monvel quotes the following passage 
from the Journal de Paris, which throws an interesting side- 
light on the character of the authoress of “The Wild Irish 
Girl : "— 


Lady de Morgan a été recue, connue et presque idolatrée 
dans presque tous nos cercles 4 la mode. Elle nous a 
étudiés de la téte jusqu’aux pieds, de la cour jusqu’au 
village, du boudoir & la cuisine. Elle a tout vu, tout 
observé, tout analysé, tout décrit, les hommes et les choses, 
les propos et les caractéres. 


After a most entertaining chapter on the English colony 
in Paris, and the Anglomania which then reigned in the 
French capital, the author of “ Les Anglais & Paris ” devotes 
several pages to “Thackeray in Paris,” which present a 
warm appreciation of the great writer on the part of a 
Frenchman. M. de Monvel says :— 


En France, que sait-on de Thackeray? L’on sait qu'il 
vécut sous le régne de la Reine Victoria, et figure au 
nombre des grands romanciers de |’Angleterre. L’on sait 
en outre qu'il écrivit un livre intituléle ‘‘ Livre des Snobs;” 
peut-étre a-t-on lu “ Vanity Fair.” La néanmoins s’arréte 
invariablement pour nos compatriotes la liste de ses ceuvres, 
et quant 4 son existence, il va de soi que nul ne s’en fait la 
moindre idée. Pourtant Thackeray laissa bien d’autres 
ouvrages qui, toute valeur mise a part, et pour cette seule 
raison qu'il y traite de nos mours et de notre histoire, 
mériteraient d’étre mieux connus chez nous. Effective- 
ment, peu d’auteurs étrangers ont plus souvent mis en cause 
la France et les Frangais, et peu, sur ce chapitre, ont fait 
preuve de plus d’expérience ou d’exactitude. Car, ce que 
l’on ne sait pas davantage, c’est que Thackeray vécut a Paris 
de longues années, qu’ @ Paris il acheva son éducation, qu'il 
apprit & juger de ses propres moyens, et que finalement, 
aprés avoir débuté comme éléve de Gros, il y écrivit son 
premier livre. 


Thus does M. Boutet de Monvel, in his interesting study, 
endeavour to make his compatriots appreciate and under- 
stand the author of “The Newcomes,” who professed such 
a deep affection for Paris, his “ dear city.” 

“Les Anglais 4 Paris” forms both recreative and instruc- 
sive reading, and, after having carefully perused it, we are 
inclined to think that the principal lesson which it teaches 
is that the enmity which existed for so long between England 
and France was especially the work of politicians and 
diplomats, for at heart both nations, though absolutely 
different, had many points in common. The “entente 
cordiale” always existed between them, unsuspected but 
latent, for does not the old adage say very truly, “ les 
eatreémes se touchent” ? 

There has been a rich harvest of novels, and we mention 
a few before again turning our attention to more serious 
works. ‘‘Le Journal de Cloud Barbant, Neurasthénique,” 
by M. Paul Adrien Shayé (Ollendorf, 3f. 50c.), is particularly 
worthy of mention. The theme is original, there are curious 
psychological deductions, and often a form of esprit which 
greatly reminds one of English humour, a quality both rare 
and appreciable in a French author. The general tone of 
the work is synthesised by the opening phrase, “Je 
m’embete ”"—“ I feel bored "—which forms also the conclusive 
sentence of Cloud Barbant’s odd diary. “ Josun Meunier,” 
by Emile Moselly (Ollendorf, 3f. 50c:), is a remarkable 
representation of French rural life and thought, and reveals 
strikingly the mentality of French peasants, and that of the 
workmen of provincial towns. LE. Nolly, in “La Barque 
Annamite ” (Fasquelle, 3f. 50c.), gives a picturesque vision 
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of the life of the poorer classes of Annamites. In these 
pure and symbolical pages the heart of ancient Annam 
seems still to throb, though its pulsations are very faint and 
irregular under the ever-growing pressure of French 
domination. 

MM. Cario and Regismanset have undertaken in their 
new work “ L’Exotisme, la Littérature Coloniale ” (Mereure 
de France, 3f. 50c.), to determine the influence which the 
exotic has had on our civilisation, and especially on French 
literature. For, thanks to the unquenchable thirst for the 
unknown which torments nearly all human beings, the life 
of humanity—both as masses and individuals—has been 
greatly enlarged and enriched. In order to impress upon 
their readers the necessity of movement for both body and 
mind, the authors of “ Exotisme” quote Nietzsche’s “‘ Ecce 
Homo ” as follows :— 


Etre assis le moins possible; ne pas ajouter foi & aucune 
idée qui ne serait venue en plein air, alors que l'on se meu t 
librement. Il faut que les muscles, eux aussi, célébrent 
une féte. 


With the passing of ages exoticism has exercised an always 
more powerful attraction on the imaginations of the different 
races; and what must have been in primitive times a mere 
search for warmer climes has gradually evolved, in our highly 
developed civilisation, into one of the most refined of 
pleasures. The authors glance through the literary works 
of antiquity, which best reveal the influence of exoticism, 
and amongst their choice we notice specially the “ Periplus ” 
due to Hanno, the Carthaginian, who undertook to visit the 
regions situated beyond the Pillars of Hercules. In the 
Byzantine epoch of Greek literature a certain Antonius 
Diogenes wrote a romance entitled “ The Incredible Things 
in Thule ;” whilst the “ Ethiopics,” by Herodotus, provoked 
in later days many imitations, amongst which may be men- 
tioned the works of Mlle. de Seudéry, Urfé’s “ Astrée,” and 
Guarini’s “ Pastor Fido.” After having summarily enume- 
rated the different works inspired by exoticism until the 
thirteenth century, MM. Cario and Régismanset make the 
following declaration concerning the writers of the fourteenth 
century and onwards :— 


Beaucoup (des écrivains du XIVe siécle & la Révolutiun) 
semblent possédés d'une extréme agitation, qui, en dépit de 
la difficulté réelle des communications les pousse aux déplace- 
ments fréquents. Rabelais passa une partie de sa vie en 
voyages ; de méme Baif, de méme. Ronsard, et nous verrons 
Scarron, peu de jours avant sa mort, projeter un grand 
voyage en Orient. Mais il faut arriver 4 Montaigne pour 
rencontrer un auteur 4 qui ses manifestations de tourisme 
inspirent véritablement une wuvre. Montaigne participe 
d’ailleurs du méme esprit que des poétes comme Ronsard ou 
Baif. L’intense curiosité de la Renaissance l’a touché de sa 
grace. Il semble qu’ a cette époque l'on assiste A un élargis- 
sement subit de la sphére des connaissances humaines. Le 
" désir de voir,” s’accroit d’autant. 


Indeed the love of the exotic attained to such a degree in 
the eighteenth century that French art in all its branches 
became orientalised at that period. And this fact, stated 
by MM. Cario and Regismanset, was corroborated by a most 
interesting exposition which took place last winter in one of 
the sections of the Louvre Museum, and which was exclu- 
sively devoted to the Chinese influence on French Art 
during the eighteenth century. 

After studying carefully Bernardin de St. Pierre's réle in 
the exotic division of French literature as well as that of his 
most famous disciples, amongst whom we must place Chateau- 
briand, the authors turn their attention to the exotic move- 
ment in modern literature, and they observe therein a pro- 
digious activity. They ask this question: “Does there 
really exist a colonial literature?” And, after having 








weighed the opinion of some of the most competent contem- 
porary writers, they come to the conclusion that, though 
French literature has not produced, as yet, a real colonial 
literature, and though until now “exotisme” has meant 
simply an artificial continuance of romanticism, a reaction 
seems to be dawning, and itis to be hoped that soon an 
authentic colonial literature will form itself, and thus 
rejuvenate by new sensations, new thoughts, and new themes 
the actual French novel. 


Mare Lock. 








ACROSS THE SOLENT 


Ar first glance little connection may be apparent between 
the Solent and Dr. Watts. The doctor’s poetical powers 
have been largely eclipsed by the doggerel bearing his name 
which is to be dug out of ancient popular hymnals. By 
reason of his lack of critical literary continence he gave 
many hostages to fortune. His redundant verbiage has 
mostly been scrapped. There remains a residuum of high 
merit, familiar household words which seem destined to last 
as long as the English language. The hymn commencing 
“ There is a land of pure delight” is one of the well-tuned 
sacred songs which appeal to the universal instinct of man- 
kind. The spectacle of ranks of men ever marching onward 
into oblivion affords a subject which arrests the thought- 
less. The savage in the roll-call of his tribe has brought 
home to him the mutability of earthly things. As acounter- 
poise to deadening fact, he weaves sagas of the future about 
the chief who has travelled beyond the border of the known. 
True the parted guest has cast aside his body, but, save in 
tribes the most depraved and brutelike, primitive man 
regards the lost companion as the companion still. The 
ancient Egyptian built a temple, wherein he placed a dupli- 
cate of the lost friend’s body in stone. This counterfeit 
body he believed the soul of the dead man could inhabit, 
an he willed. One step farther carried a race to ancestor 
worship. The Egyptian was wont to be more provident still. 
He insured the life of a national hero against the shocks of 
chance. A prince or great one must be guarded from the 
risk of having no tangible shelter for his spirit, if death were 
to strike him down unexpectedly. Even in respect of post- 
mortem security the rich man could thus get the best of it, 
for he could afford to pay an artificer to make him duplicate 
soul-shelters. In some of the temples may be found pre- 
sentments of the child, the youth, the mature man, the 
decrepit man, of him whose temple it is. Such an one was 
surely safe from the blows of fate. His other self stored in 
its special temple would give his wandering ghost shelter, 
whenever the dagger of chance gave him quietus, and clearly 
the grown man’s ghost could not take possession of the 
child’s image. So the great one’s risk was narrowed to the 
possibility that an enemy might break in and smash his 
images. If the enemy did so, and also destroyed the temple 
that contained them, it was indeed a case of “alas! poor 
ghost!” 

In Dr. Watts’ hymn above referred to is enshrined a per- 
vading faith in the Providence that shapes ourend. It is 
said to have been suggested by the view from Southampton 
Water across the dancing waves of the Solent. That little 
passage to the opposite shore was to its writer an image of 
the journey of peace-parted souls :— 


Sweet fields beyond the swelling flood 
Stand dress’d in living green ; 

So to the Jews old Canaan stood, 
While Jordan rolled between. 


Theve is one strip of pine-crowned sea-marge on the main- 
land which is plainly visible from Cowes. Here the 
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ordnance geological map makes this alluring note: “ Pale- 
olithic implements at the base of the gravel.” A few days 
ago we sailed for this spot, like argonauts on quest. The 
Solent was sparkling with millions of jewels. Every ripple 
and wavelet was faceted with diamonds that came and went 
with each dimple of the surface. We had to dodge the tide, 
which runs with great force down the fairway of the 
channel. That meant a pull to hug the shore round Egypt 
Point; then up with our tiny sail and away, like a Portu- 
guese man-o’-war, but not, like that timid and gorgeous 
mariner, ready to scuttle our craft and disappear at the 
winking of the eyelid of danger. A North German liner 
was heading for New York, carrying a cargo of strike-bound 
American tourists. We were warned that we were running 
into the jaws of a trap, that the inhabitants of the spot we 
sought were about as hospitable to those who landed as the 
ancient Cornish wrecker. We had not taken a special 
policy at Lloyds, and in a foolhardy frame of mind sailed on. 
Murray somewhat reassured us. He distinctly advises 
picnicing on this foreshore. He says that the house hard 
by was once owned by Count Batthyany, that it used to be 
known as “ Luttrell’s Folly.” In what respect Luttrell was 
foolish history said not. Murray further stated that Lord 
Irnham, when back from military duty in India, had pitched 
his tents there, and then built a house on lines similar to 
the spaces occupied by the tents. It reminded us of a 
friend who bought a billiard-table and then built a room to 
fit it. 

Like the babes in the wood, in spite of our impending 
doom, we sped on undownhearted. It neither affected our 
appetites nor our spirits. The towers of Osborne, silhouetted 
against the skyline, grew small by degrees and beautifully 
less ; the pine trees stood out in grand simplicity. Soon 
our Viking craft stranded on the terra incognita and we 
sprang ashore. Had we followed precedent, we ought to 
have tumbled on our noses and then declared that we but 
embraced the land we had come to conquer. Out of respect 
for other possible claimants we refrained. 

“ At the base of the gravel.” There was the gravel sure 
enough, and we proceeded “ to rifle, rob, and plunder,” but 
not without protest. A stout protestant stood, according to 
prediction, on the low cliff and harangued us on the rights 
and wrongs of the situation. We had no right there. 
“Nobody hadn’t no right there.” He resembled the honest 
if unintelligent watchdog. We replied with gibes and 
babbled of statutes. He didn’t know nothing about no 
statutes, but nobody hadn’t no right to land nowhere. We 
politely pointed out that possession was nine points. We 
had in fact landed. That could not be controverted. The 
construction of groyning had resulted in a big accumulation 
of shingle. Surely, we hinted, he didn’t suggest that a 
foreign raid could not be made below high-water level. 
Then, with a view of ingratiating ourselves, we asked 
where the best blackberries were to be found. Our polite 
query added fuel to the flame. He announced his intention 
of going to the agent of the property and reporting all the 
damning facts of the case. He scouted, as a base subter- 
fuge, the plea that the object of our visit was to pick up 
stones. Thus was our visit to “the base of the gravel” 
accompanied by human barks from aloft. Our pockets 
bulged with nefarious stones. Evidently we were dangerous 
rioters, and the next step would be to mobilise the Boy 
Scouts and their broomsticks. 

We may record the fact that the Coast Erosion Royal 
Commissioners have just reported in favour of establishing 
a public right of way along all foreshores. Does not this 
right now exist below high-water level? We do not believe 
that the possession of manoria] rights carries with it power 
to stop the passage of pedestrians below high-water level, 
except in those instunces in which, by encroachment of the 


——. 


sea, the actual soil of the marge between high and low water 
levels can be demonstrated to have been part of the area 
conveyed. 

Another glance at the geological map brings us to the 
following tempting inscription, about a mile away from our 
battleground—“ Peaty mud with bones of elephant, acorns, 
and estuarine shells.” “Estuarine shells.” There we have 
it. Cast back the searchlight of imagination, and in the 
mind’s eye we may repeople a shadowy shore with colossal 
Tertiary brutes. The mammoth and the hippo and the giant 
turtle once basked out their existence on these waters, 
then bounded by a mud-fianked estuary under a tropical sun, 
A vast sluggish stream flowed across what is now the 
English Channel, to leave a huge basin where the city of 
Paris stands to-day, and thence to wind in a stagnant torrent 
to the ocean. The fossil river in its time was a European 
Orinoco, and everything that lived and moved upon its 
banks, rejoicing in the sun, spent its little span of life, 
unheeding the slow-moving drama, as won by mon an 
increasing purpose ran. Thus the mudlark creatures tore 
each other and died out. They left their bones embedded 
in the slime which was their habitat, and a drama truly 
marvellous to him who has eyes to see was rung down act by 
act. 








SIR RICHARD BURTON—I, 
By Frank Harris 


Raueicu, Sir Walter of that ilk, has always seemed to me 
the best representative of Elizabethan England ; for he could 
speak and act with equal inspiration. He was a gentleman 
and adventurer, a courtier and explorer, a captain by sea 
and land, equally at home in Indian wigwam or English 
throne-room. A man of letters, too, master of a dignified, 
courtly English, who could write on universal history to 
while away the tedium of prison. Raleigh touched life at 
many points, and always with a certain mastery ; his advice 
to his son is that of a timorous prudence. ‘“ Save money,” 
he says; never “part with a man’s best friend,” and yet 
he himself as a courtier could squander thousands of pounds 
on new footgear. One of the best all-round men in English 
history was Raleigh, though troubled with much serving 
which, however, one feels came naturally to him; for he 
was always absolutely sceptical as to any after-life, and so 
won a concentrated and uncanny understanding of this life 
and his fellow-men. And yet Raleigh perished untimely on 
a scaffold, as if to show that no worldly wisdom can |be 
exhaustive, falling to ruin because he could not divine the 
perverse impulses of a sensual pedant. 

But in spite of the vile ingratitude of James and his base 
betrayal, aristocratic Hngland managed to use Walter 
Raleigh and rewarded him, on the whole, handsomely. He 
played a great part even in those spacious days; was 4 
leader of men in Ireland in his youth, a Captain of the 
Queen’s Guard in manhood ; and, ennobled and enriched, had 
his place always among the greatest, and at last died as an 
enemy of kings. 

But what would the England of to-day, the England of 
the smug, uneducated Philistine tradesmen, make of 4 
Raleigh if they had one? The question and its answer may 
throw some light on our boasted “ progress’ and the very 
noble and self-satisfied present-day civilisation of till-and- 

ill. 

r Richard Burton I met for the first time in a London 
drawing-room after his return from the Gold Coast in the 
early ‘eighties. His reputation was already world-wide— 
the greatest of African explorers, the only European who 





had mastered Arabic and Hastern customs so completely 
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that he had passed muster as a Mohamedan pilgrim and had 
preached in Mecca as a Mollah. He knew a dozen Indian 

s too, it was said, and as many more European, 
besides the chief African dialects; was, in fine, an extra- 
ordinary scholar and a master of English to boot, a great 
writer. 

I was exceedingly curious, and very glad indeed to meet 
this legendary hero. Burton was in conventional evening 
dress, and yet, as he swung round to the introduction, there 
was an untamed air about him. He was tall, about six 
feet in height, with broad, square shoulders; he carried 
himself like a young man, in spite of his sixty years; very 
abrupt in movement. His face was bronzed and scarred, 
and when he wore a heavy moustache and no beard he 
looked like a prize-fighter ; the naked, dark eyes—imperions, 
seeing eyes, not over friendly ; the heavy jaws and prominent 
hard chin gave him a desperate air; but the long beard 
which he wore in later life, concealing the chin and pursed- 
out lips, lent his face a fine, patriarchal expression, subduing 
the fierce provocation of it to a sort of regal pride and 
courage. ‘“ Untamed’’—that is the word which always 
recurs when I think of Burton. 

I was curious about so many things in regard to him that 
I hesitated and fumbled, and made a bad impression on him; 
we soon drifted apart—I vexed with myself, he loftily 
indifferent. 

It was Lovett-Cameron who brought us closer together ; 
a typical sailor and good fellow, he had been Burton's com- 
panion in Africa and had sucked an idolatrous admiration 
out of the intimacy. Burton was his hero; wiser than any 
one else, stronger, braver, more masterful, adroit; he could 
learn a new language in a week and so forth and so on— 
hero-worship lyrical. 

“ A Bayard and an Admirable Crichton in one,” I remarked 
scoffingly. ‘Human, too,” he replied seriously, “human 
and brave as Henry of Navarre.” 

“ Proofs, proofs,” I cried. 


“Proofs of courage!” he exclaimed, “every African 
explorer lives by courage; every day war-parties of hostile 
tribes have to be charmed or awed to friendliness ; rebellions 
servants brought to obedience; wild animals killed, food 
provided—all vicissitudes Burton handled as a master, and 
the more difficult and dangerous the situation the more 
certain he was to carry it off triumphantly. A great man, 
I tell you, with all sorts of qualities and powers, and, if you 
followed his lead, the best of ‘ pals.’ 

“ No one would believe how good he is; he nursed me for 
six weeks through African fever—took care of me like a 
brother. You must know Dick: you'lllove him. . . .” 

Thanks to Cameron, Burton and I met again and dined 
together, and afterwards had a long palaver. Burton unbut- 
toned himself, and talked as only Burton could talk of 
Damascus and that immemorial East ; of India and its super- 
subtle peoples; of Africa and human life in the raw 
to-day as it was twenty-thousand years ago ; of Brazil, too, 
and the dirty smear of Portuguese civilisation polluting her 
silvery waterways and defiling even the immaculate wild. 

T can still see his piercing eyes, thrill to his vivid, pic- 
tured speech; he was irresistible; as Cameron had said, 
“utterly unconventional.” Being very young, I thought 

m too “ bitter,” almost as contemptuous of his fellows as 
Carlyle; I did not then realise how tragic-cruel life could 
be to extraordinary men. 

He was of encyclopedic reading; knew English poetry 
and prose astonishingly ; had a curious liking for “ sabre-cuts 
of Saxon speech "—all such words as come hot from life’s 
mint. Describing something, I used the phrase, “ Frighted 


out of fear.” “Fine that,” he cried; “is it yours? Where 
did you get it P” 





His ethnological appetite for curious customs and crimes 
for everything singular and savage in humanity was insati- 
able. A Western American lynching yarn held him spell- 
bound ; a crime passionel in Paris intoxicated him, started 
him talking, transfigured him into a magnificent story- 
teller, with intermingled appeals of pathos and rollicking 
fun, camp-fire effects, jets of flame against the night. 


His intellectual curiosity was astonishingly broad and 
deep rather than high. He would tell stories of Indian 
philosophy or of perverse negro habits of lust and canni- 
balism, or would listen to descriptions of Chinese cruelty 
and Russian self-mutilation till the stars paled out. Catholic 
in his admiration and liking for all greatness, it was the 
abnormalities and not the divinities of men that fuscinated 
him. 

Deep down in him lay the despairing gloom of utter dis- 
belief. ‘Unaffected pessimism and constitutional melan- 
choly* he notices ‘strike deepest root under the brightest 
skies,” and this pessimistic melancholy was as native to 
Burton as to any Arab of theni all. He was thinking of 
himself when he wrote of the Moslem, “he cannot but sigh 
when contemplating the sin and sorrow, the pathos and 
bathos of the world; and feel the pity of it, with its shifts 
and changes ending in nothingness, its scanty happiness, its 
copious misery.” Burton’s laughter, even, deep-chested as 
it was, had in it something of sadness. 


At heart he was very English ; there was a large humanity 
in him, an unbounded charity for the poor and helpless; a 
natural magnanimity, too; “an unconditional forgiveness of 
the direst injuries ” he calls “ the note of the noble.” 


His love of freedom was insular and perhaps extravagant, 
showing itself in every smallest detail. “My wife makes 
me wear these wretched dress-clothes,” he cried one even- 
ing. “I hate ’em—a livery of shame, shame of being your- 
self, Broad arrows would improve ’em,” and the mocking 
revolt danced in his eyes. 


Like most able, yet fanatical, lovers of liberty, he pre- 
ferred the tyranny of one to the anarchical misrule of the 
many. “Eastern despotisms,” he asserts, “ have arrived 
nearer the ideal of equality and fraternity than any republic 
yet invented.” 


“ A master of life and books,” I said of him afterwards to 


Cameron, “but at bottom as despotic and tameless as an 
Arab shaykh.” 


Two extracts from his wonderful “ Arabian Nights” are 
needed to give colour to my sketch. I make no excuse for 
quoting them, for they are superexcellent English, and in 
themselves worthy of memory. Here is a picture of the 
desert which will rank with Fromentin’s best :— 


Again I stood under the diaphanous skies, in air glorious 
as ether, whose every breath raises men’s spirits like 
sparkling wine. Once more I saw the evening star hanging 
like a solitaire from the pure front of the western firma- 
ment; and the after-glow transfiguring and transforming, 
as by magic, the homely and rugged features of the scene 
into a fairy-land lit with a light which never shines on 
other soils or seas. Then would appear the woollen tents, 
low and black, of the true Badawin, mere dots in the bound. 
less waste of lion-tawny clays and gazelle-brown gravels, 
and the camp-fire dotting like a glow-worm the village 
centre. Presently, sweetened by distance, would be heard 
the wild, weird song of lads and lasses, driving, or rather 
pelting, through the gloaming their sheep and goats; and 
the measured chant of the spearsmen gravely stalking 
behind their charge, the camels; mingled with the bleating 
of the flocks and the bellowing of the humpy herds; while 
the reremouse flittered overhead with his tiny shriek, and 
the rave of the jackal resounded through deepening glooms, 
and—most musical of music—the palm-trees answered the 
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whispers of the night breeze with the softest tones of falling 
water. 


And here a Rembrandt-etching of Burton story-telling to 
Arabs in the desert :— 


The Shaykhs and “ white-beards” of the tribe gravely 
take their places, sitting with outspread skirts like hillocks 
on the plain, as the Arabs say, around the camp-fire, whilst 
I reward their hospitality and secure its continuance by 
reading or reciting a few pages of their favourite tales. 
The women and children stand motionless as silhouettes 
outside the ring; and all are breathless with attention ; 
they seem to drink in the words with eyes and mouth as 
well as with ears. The most fantastic flights of fancy, the 
wildest improbabilities, the most impossible of impossi- 
bilities appear to them utterly natural, mere matters of 
everyday occurrence. They enter thoroughly into each 
phase of feeling touched upon by the author; they take a 
personal pride in the chivalrous nature and knightly 
prowess of Tajal-Muluk ; they are touched with tenderness 
by the self-sacrificing love of Azizah; their mouths water 
as they hear of heaps of untold gold given away in 
largesse like clay; they chuckle with delight every 
time a Kazi or a Fakir—a judge or a reverend—is 
scurvily entreated by some Pantagruelist of the wilderness ; 
and, despite their normal solemnity and impassibility, all 
roar with laughter, sometimes rolling upon the ground till 
the reader’s gravity is sorely tried, at the tales of the 
garrulous Barber and of Ali and the Kurdish sharper. To 
this magnetising mood the sole exception is when a Badawi 
of superior accomplishments, who sometimes says his 
prayers, ejaculates a startling “ Astaghfaru’llah "—I pray 
Allah’s pardon—for listening to light mention of the sex 
whose name is never heard amongst the nobility of the 
desert. 


Even when I only knew him thus as a great writer I 
touched the tragedy of his life unwittingly more than once. 
I had heard that he had come to grief as Consul in 
Damascus—Jews there claiming to be British subjects in 
order to escape Mohamedan justice, and when thwarted 
stirring up their powerful compatriots in London to petition 
for his recall; his superior, too, at Beyrout dead against 
him —he was recalled, some said dismissed. I felt sure he 
had been in the right. ‘‘ Won’t you tell me about it?” I 
asked. 

“The story’s too long, too intricate,” he cried. “ Besides, 
the Foreign Office admitted I was right. . . .” 

When I pressed for details, he replied :— 

“Do you remember the cage at Loches, in which an 
ordinary man could not stand upright or lie at ease, and so 
was done to death slowly by constraint. Places under our 
Government to-day are cages like that to all men above the 
average size.” 








THE MAGAZINES 


One of the most noteworthy articles in the magazines this 
month is “The Labour Revolt and its Meaning,” in the 
Nineteenth Century, by Mr. Ellis Barker. Seen dispassion- 
ately,'it is not only noteworthy, but extremely significant. 
The name of the writer, to say nothing of the manner of its 
writing, protect it from any charge of demagogy, and there- 
fore its deliberate weighing-up of the causes that went to 
the making of the late strike, together with what we may 
confidently expect in the future as aresult of it, is the more 
important, altogether apart from the highly valuable mass 
of statistics brought together. For instance, Mr. Barker 
takes the Board of Trade statistics that seem to declare that 





“ British wages range from 35s. to 45s. per week.” Against 
this statement he analyses the “ Report of an Inquiry by the 
Board of Trade into the Earnings and Hours of Labour,” 
with the result that he discovers that “ the earnings of almost 
six million of British workers engaged in some of our large 
industries “ranged from 9s. 3d. to 27s. 3d. per week, not 
allowing for short time and unemployment, and if we allow 
for these, the foregoing wages will be reduced by 10 per 
cent., or by from ls. to 3s. per week.” Against this he 
estimates “the minimum cost of living,” which “allows 
nothing at all for luxuries such as beer and tobacco, amuse- 
ments, recreation, newspapers, railway and tram fares, 
postage-stamps, &c.” He examines in turn the conclusions 
come to, and the investigations followed, by Mr. B. §. 
Rowntree, the Right Hon. Charles Booth, and Lady Bell, 
and arrives at the amazing fact that some 30 per cent. of the 
population, or,in other words, nearly 50 per cent. of wage- 
earners, “ live in actual poverty ”—an estimate which, as Mr. 
Barker indicates, does not include paupers, “ casuals,” or 
“the vast number of poor people who live partly or wholly 
on private charity. Such a weighty and impartial summing- 
up of the facts of the case gives Mr. Barker a considerable 
authority in examining the pettifogging methods of the 
present Government in dealing with the situation. As we 
have frequently declared in these columns, we have every 
desire for a full recognition of the facts of the case, and it is 
a grave thing when we find a man like Mr. Ellis Barker 
concluding, as he does, that “we must prepare for the 
possibility of a revolation.” 

An article of gentler purport, though not of less import- 
ance, in the same magazine, is by the author of “ Thysia ” 
(who now emerges as Mr. Morton Luce), entitled “The 
Hybrid Art.” Mr. Morton Luce has not in prose that sense 
of form he displayed so well in “Thysia,” but his matter 
commands our fullest sympathy. His article is a protest 
against that form of spurious criticism that would seek to 
obliterate the essential distinction between poetry and 
prose. As he remarks, the plea that there is no such dis- 
tinction, but that rather both are different forms of the one 
thing, is chiefly advanced by those who are prose-writers. 
One can very well understand coppersmiths vaunting them- 
selves as goldsmiths ; but that does not advance the matter. 
Indeed, it is only a form of special pleading. A good deal 
of the argument is concerned with an examination of Mr. 
Maurice Hewlett’s drama “The Agonists,” which has already 
been criticised in these columns somewhat on the same lines. 
We very heartily agree with him that the distinction 
between poetry and prose is a wellnigh impassable one, and 
that it therefore behoves poets especially to maintain it. 
Sir Harry H. Johnston has a weighty and responsible 
articleon “ Alcohol in Africa” that should be widely and 
carefully read. Its importance may be gauged by one of 
the remarks he makes in passing to the effect that, how- 
ever much the white man may wax indignant at the question 
of indecent assault by black men in Africa, it is nevertheless 
mainly due to the drink that he himself has introduced into 
the continent. Miss Gertrude Kingston writes on psychic 
phenomena under the heading of “ Some Ordinary Observa- 
tions on Extraordinary Occurrences.” 

The Fortnightly has chiefly been noticeable of late by reason 
of the number of anonymous and pseudonymons articles on 
political questions. There is an instinct that causes one to set 
a lighter value on such articles than on the franker type; 
nevertheless there is not much doubt as to the authorship of 
the contribution with which the magazine opens, entitled 
“Democracy Arrives.” In view of the “conversations” 
now prevailing between France and Germany the further 
anonymous article entitled “The German Plan of Campaign 
against France ’’ makes interesting reading. On the literary 
side (and perhaps on the far more interesting and readable 
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side) the two chief articles are ‘Some Writers of the Celtic 
Rennaissance,” by K. L. Montgomery, and “Remy de 
Gourment,” by Arthur Ransome. The first of these writers 
treats an exceedingly interesting subject in an all-embracing 
yet rather discursive way. There is, of course, little or no 
criticism in the article; the space did not allow of that. 
There are, however, but few names of note in the movement 
of which she treats whom she fails to notice. Mr. Ransome 
draws attention to a choice and all too little-known writer of 
the generation of Villiers de L’Isle Adam. 


In the Cornhill there is an admirable article by Andrew 
Lang on the Baconian hypothesis (for it has not even 
advanced to the rank of a theory) which he calls “ Shake- 
speare or X.” It well repays reading, if only because it 
exposes some of the many argumentative devices which Mr. 
Greenwood employs in his portly book on the Baconian idea. 
Another and equally admirable paper is by Mr. Edmund 
Gosse, entitled “ A Danish Poet.” It describes a visit paid 
by the writer to Frederik Paludan-Muller at Fredensborg so 
long ago as 1872. There is a somewhat extraordinary and 
perplexing article that calls itself ‘‘Something to be For- 
gotten,” by Claude E. Benson, concerning which it is difficult 
to speak. It reads like the account of an authentic 
experience; yet it is framed in the fashion of fiction. 
Whether fiction or authentic narrative, it makes good, stirring 
(and also, be it said, instructive) reading. 

Considerably the most interesting and readable article in 
Blackwood’s is anonymous, entitled ‘ Christmas at the Court 
of Menelik.” Its subject is in itself sufficient to command 
interest ; but this incidental matter is aided considerably by 
skilful telling. Two good stories are “ Did We Eat Him ?” 
being a yarn of the sea by Sir C. H. T. Crosthwaite, and 
“A Safety Match,” by Ian Hay. A magazine that we have 
wished to mention for some time, but which, for some 
reason or another, has always seemed to arrive inoppor- 
tunely, is The Open Window. The present number is not 
so excellent as many we have seen, in quality or in quantity. 
The chief item of interest in it is the frontispiece by 
Norman Wilkinson. In delicacy of drawing and in earnest 
expressiveness it is a very fine piece of work. A strong 
and forceful story also is that which heads the magazine, 
entitled “ Her Father and Mother,” by William Shirlaw. 








M. JULES FERRY AND WAR 
By One Wao Knew Him 


As the dispute between Germany and France becomes 
acute two factors are certain to show themselves more and 
more prominently which at the beginning very few persons 
took into account. One is the lust of the Germans for riches, 
the other the French fear of war. Both factors make, of 
course, for peace. The daily papers tell us now that the 
first factor is already operating; Berlin has had a black 
Saturday ; securities have fallen heavily ; there is a run here 
and there and everywhere on savings-banks, and widespread 
ruin among small investors all over Germany. Already the 
losses on the German Bourses amount to many millions. 

e Russians are withdrawing their deposits from German 
banks, and Frenchmen are calling in their loans. The 
German middle-classes are being taught that war with 
France would be ruin to three out of every ten tradesmen. 
This fact alone, this object-lesson in the seriousness 
of modern war, and in the part played in modern war 
by wealth will give Germany pause. Such a lesson of 
course could not prevent war if war commended itself to 
the Emperor, for he will always be backed up in any 





aggression by the landowners and nobles, the officers and 
Junkers. 

The French fear of war is to me bound up with the name 
of Jules Ferry ; it was Ferry and his fall which first showed 
me how strong was the French love of peace. Every one will 
remember that for something like a year Ferry was the first 
man in France. He was supposed to have brought about 
the warin Tonkin, and I went across to see him when his 
enemies, and especially the journalist Rochefort, were 
making it hot for him. Because of the Tonkin war Roche- 
fort had nicknamed him in derision “ Le Tonkinois.” 


The first impression Ferry made on me was that he was 
half a lawyer and half a butler—he looked like a butler and 
talked like a lawyer. He was a man of medium height, 
broad and stout, with long whiskers. The features were 
not bad, the forehead high and broad, the nose long but 
rather fleshy, the chin and jaws ditto, the bony structure 
submerged in fat. The pale blue eyes were inexpressive, 
helpless, vague eyes, which accentuated a certain sheepish 
expression. The lips had character of a sort; they were 
rather thin and flexible; the man a talker born, like a 
swimmer, energetic and oily, made for the surface. I 
supposed he was still a power in France, but soon found that 
he himself had no illusions on the matter. 

“The attack on me,” he cried, “is disgraceful, quite 
immoral. "Tis backed up even by my own colleagues, who 
were as responsible as I for the Tonkin Expedition. They 
all leave me in the lurch, and Rochefort attacks, attacks, 
attacks with that devilish persistence of the mosquito mind. 
Even he had nothing to say against the Tonkin Expedition at 
the beginning. 

“OF course the adventure has not turned out well. It was 
longer than one thought, and cost infinitely more than any 
one imagined, and France does not see that she has got any 
benefit by it. But, after all, if one does not go forward in 
this world one is sure to go back. If we are not aggressors 
we shall be robbed. It is very difficult.” (Truly it is diffi- 
cult for the elderly swimmer when the wind rises and the 
waves beat, and darkness covers the waters.) 

“ But these attacks, after all,” I said, “ don’t affect you, do 
they ? Surely Rochefort is not taken seriously ?” “ You 
have no idea how seriously,” he replied. “TI had no idea till 
the other day, when I went down to visit my own depart- 
ment, how strong he is. The French peasant proprietors 
hate war; they are against me even in my own place. I 
had no idea that there was such a love of peace in France— 
peace at any price. Don't you believe all this talk of war 
and revenge. Itis impossible in France. The moment any 
one attempted to preach it he would be ruined irretrievably, 
even in his own constituency. 

“The old French spirit of daring, the old French love of 
glory will not be seen again till the generation who knew 
‘70 and its horrors has utterly died out and been for- 
gotten. War won’t be possible in France for another twenty 
years, and even then the first Minister who preaches it will 
probably have a bad time.” 

It is twenty years since those words were spoken, and M. 
Delcassé has had a hard time, as M. Ferry predicted; but 
Delcassé is coming again to the front, and I believe that 
the mourning emblems on the memorial of the two lost Pro- 
vinces in the Place de la Concorde in Paris are withering. 
I cannot conceal my conviction that one of these days [ 
shall see the memorial flowerclad,rejoicing in white and rose 
petals. For Germany to-day is weaker than even M. 
Delcassé imagines, and France is stronger. France even 
to-day would make something better than a drawn battle of 
it with Germany, and with the British Fleet to help and 
200,000 British soldiers moving towards Metz from Calais 
the_contest would not be long. 
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AUTUMN NOVELS 


Wir the lengthening evenings and the quickly approaching 
end of the holiday months publishers set to work to provide 
the novel-reading public with new bills of fare. Sometimes 
they are more appetising than others. Last autumn one 
of them may have had an alluring dish concocted by 
one of the great “sellers”—Mr. Hall Caine perhaps, or Mr. 
Rudyard Kipling. This autumn, at any rate, there are at 
least three such dishes. They hear the names of such old 
and well-cried chefs as Miss Marie Corelli, Mr. H. G. Wells, 
and Mr. J. M. Barrie. Mr. Barrie, who has been silent for 
far too long atime, has written a new story round two of his 
characters who have found a place in the hearts of all 
genuine children, whether young or old—“ Peter and Wendy.” 
Mr. H. G. Wells has made a collection of his curiously 
interesting short stories, and has put them together under 
the title of “The Country of the Blind.” Miss Corelli's 
new novel is, we are told, selling well. 

Already, too, we have had new novels—some of them quite 
excellent—from Mr. W. J. Locke—‘“ The Glory of Clementina 
Wing,” which is distinctly his best work—Mr. Ford Madox 
Hueffer, Mr. G. K. Chesterton, detective stories, of all things, 
Mr. Bernard Capes, Mr. Warwick Deeping, Miss Maxwell 
Gray, Mr. Robert Barr, Miss E. S. Stevens, Mrs. B. M. 
Croker, Mr. Eden Phillpotts, Mr. Alfred Tennyson—* A 
Portentous History,” which is very good reading—Mrs. 
Alfred Sidgwick, Mr. Robert Machray, Mr. L. G. Moberley, 
Mrs. Baillie Reynolds, Mr. Rider Haggard, and Madame 
Albanesi, whose new book, “ Poppies in the Corn,” is, she 
tells us, not a new book at all, but a very old one reissued. 

Of new and interesting novels yet to come there are 
many. Of these Lucas Malet’s “ Adrian Savage,” in which 
we are to be taken from London to Paris and back again, 
Mrs. Humphry Ward’s “The Case of Richard Meynell,” Mr. 
H. de Vere Stacpoole’s “ The |Order of Release,” and Mr. 
Cosmo Hamilton’s “ An Accidental Daughter,” will inevit- 
ably find many readers. So also will Mr. Anthony Hope's 
“Mrs. Maxon Protests,” Mr. Maurice Hewlett’s “ The Song 
of Renny,” Mr. R. H. Benson's “ The Coward,” Mr. Robert 
Hichen’s “The Truthful Vine,” and Mr. Arnold Bennett’s 
“Hilda Lessways.” These do not, however, by any means 
exhaust a very plethora of forthcoming novels. Library 
shelves are soon to contain contributions from Mr. H. M. 
Munro, the satirist, who calls himself “ Jaki’”—his book is 
called “The Chronicles of Clovis”—Mr. A. E. W. Mason 
with a novelised version of his play “The Witness for the 
Defence,” Mr. W. W. Jacobs with “ Ship’s Company,” Miss 
M. E. Braddon with “ The Green Curtain,” Mr, Henry James 
with “The Outery,” Miss Dolf Wyllarde with “The 
Unofficial Honeymoon,” Mr. Oliver Onions, with “ Good 
Boy Seldom,” and Mr. Algernon Blackwood with “The 
Centaur.” 

And yet there are others which are likely to render less 
monotonous the long evenings this side of Christmas, and, 
possibly, with luck and advertising, the other side of 
it as well. For instance, there are “The Inside of the 
Cup,” by the American, Mr. Winston Churchill; “For 
Henri and Navarre,” by Miss Dorothea Conyers ; “ Etham 
Frome,” by Miss Edith Wharton; “The Dewpond,” by 
Mr. Charles Marriott (who was supposed to have deserted 
novel-writing for journalism); “ The Satanist,” by Mrs. 
Hugh Fraser; “A Weaver of Dreams,” by Miss Myrtle 
Reed ; “ Hurdcott,” by Mr. John Ayscough ; “The Common 
Law,” by Mr. Robert Chambers ; “ Lalage’s Lovers,” by Mr. 
G. A. Birmingham: “The Courtier Stoops,” by Sir James 
Yoxall; “The House of Robershaye,” by Miss Emma F. 
Brooke; and “Penny Monypenny,” by Mary and Jane 
Findlater. 





In this long list there are not included the novels of the 
“new writers,” any one of whom may turn out to be an 
embryo star, or the ephemeral work of that large and rather 
pathetic class which writes, is not accepted, and finally 
publishes with a third-rate publisher at his, or mostly her, 
own expense—living always to repent the deed at leisure, 
There are, too, a few novels which, although brought out in 
the spring, have lived to jostle elbows with books cut from 
the press. Not many—perhaps at the most half a dozen. 
“The New Machiavelli” is one, and another, certainly, is 
Miss Netta Syrett’s ‘‘Drender’s Daughter.” It is not too 
much to say of the latter that if it had been written sixty 
years ago it would have placed its author among those whose 
books are evergreen. It is worthy of George Eliot. It isa 
novel of immense power, much wit and satire, and a delicacy 
of portrait-painting very rare in these days of hurry and 
bustle. Nothing more true and moving has been written in 
memory than the poignant description of the child-mind 
suffering under the loss of her mother. “The Dop Doctor,” 
now becoming, as things go, an old book, is still being read, 
and “ Queed” makes new friends daily. “ When the Red 
Gods Call,” by Miss Beatrice Grimshaw, is a discovery of 
Messrs. Mills and Boon on which they are to be congratulated. 
It has many editions yet to run. 








ART EXHIBITIONS 
THE LONDON SALON OF PHOTOGRAPHY 


Tuat there exists an Art of the Camera as well as an Art of 
the Pencil or Brush is amply proved by the interesting 
Autumn Exhibition of the London Salon of Photography at 
5a, Pall-Mall East. Unyielding and uncompromising as the 
process of exposing and developing a negative may seem, 
the sun proves himself the finest artist of us all; there is 
plenty of room, however, for the human touch, by which 
his pictures are softened and presented in a manner accept- 
able to eyes which have been trained by generations of 
brush-work. Four years ago we wrote in THE ACADEMY, 
“A photograph can contain, if we wish, almost as much 
personality and individual charm as a painting;” in other 
words, it may be something more than a mere record of 
fact—it must be more, if it is to have any artistic quality. 

The couple of hundred photographs tastefully displayed 
at the Gallery of the Royal Society of Painters in Water- 
Colours should not be neglected by any one who is desirous 
of seeing the latest phase of good work with the camera. 
Venturesome, startling, and even irritating—at first 
glimpse—some of them may be; but the undeniable fact 
remains that they mean something. With admirable 
wisdom the Committee of Selection have realised that 
photograph with an idea behind it, not necessarily beautiful, 
but of certainty suggestive, is worth a score of the ordinary 
meaningless pictures of strange scenes or quaint incidents. 
Thus the excellent study entitled “A Shower,” by H. Wild, 
conveys much more than the mere curve of Regent Street 
which it depicts: it holds the spirit and motion of the city. 
Thus, again, two “ Portraits ” signed D’Ora, one of a woman 
with exquisite, lightly-veiled arms, the other of a girl nested 
in furs, with a beautifully expressive face, convey infinitely 
more than the customary exhibit of the photographer's 
window: they suggest femininity in its most delicate and 
spiritual quality. ‘ Speed,” a mere smudge of grey at 4 
casual glance, developes by a closer inspection to the bonnet 
of a motor-car with two shadowy figures behind it, all 
reeling at a dangerous angle ; it is not, however, one of the 
most successful exhibits. . 

It is, of course, out of the question to notice even 4% 
quarter of the items in the space at our disposal, but a few 
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more may be alluded to as exceptionally worthy. One of 
the best things in landscape is “The Dyke Bridge,” by 
H. E. Franzmann, which has a distant view beneath the 
single span of an old bridge, cleverly chosen for position. 
“Cannon Street Station” is finely impressive, by J. H. 
Anderson, and the two best studies of interiors are “ Rose ” 
and “Lecon de Musique,” by Guido Rey. Among flower 
studies, though there are very few to compete, the daintiest 
is “ Patnieu,” by Otto Ehrhardt, and in the same category 
we may place “ Pomegranates,” by Mrs. Minna Keene, a 
South African exhibitor. Her picture of a flock of geese is 
full of quiet humour. A delightful nude is entitled “A 
Study in Light Tones,” by Bertram Park, and we must not 
omit to mention some specimens of Mr. and Mrs. Cadby’s 
well-known work. There are also some very fine examples 
of the multiple gum process, the subtle colourings of which 
show to great advantage. 

The Exhibition will be open until October 21st, from 
10 a.m. to 6 p.m., and we are asked to state that on Tuesday 
and Friday evenings, beginning with September 15th, 
lectures on themes of interest will be held in the Salon; 
on these dates the Exhibition will be open specially from 
7 to 9.30 p.m., the charge for admission remaining unaltered. 
This pleasant innovation should be of great use, for discus- 
sion will be invited, and the points raised will be illustrated 
by the plentiful examples of almost all phases of the art of 
the camera which grace the surrounding walls, and, occasion- 
ally, by lantern views. 


MR. GORDON CRAIG’S DRAWINGS AND 
MODELS 


IumupIATELy after having witnessed Sir Herbert Tree’s 
magnificent staging of ‘“ Macbeth” I visited with pleasure 
the exhibition at the Leicester Galleries of Mr. Gordon 
Craig’s drawings and models for “Macbeth” and other 
plays. The drawings are highly impressionist, and it is 
indisputable that those dealing with incidents in “ Macbeth ” 
and “Hamlet” are intensely suggestive of the sombre 
grandeur of the plays. Sir Herbert Tree may possibly have 
owed some of the inspiration of his scenic effects to a know- 
ledge of Mr. Gordon Craig's suggestions. 

Whether this be so or no, both interpretations proceed on 
majestic and noble lines. Mr. Craig is possibly a disciple of 
Whistler— at any rate, he is quite successful in suggesting 
more than he depicts, and this, we take it, is a high artistic 
achievement. Minute notice of the forty sketches on view 
at the Leicester Galleries would be out of place ; it would 
be as rational to apply the microscope of twentieth- 
century criticism to the intangible charm of the 
whimsies of a “Midsummer Night’s Dream,” or the 
picturesque vagaries of the witches around the cauldron. 
In these days, when it is the habit to seek to dispel what 
may be illusion by cross-examination or criticism, it is 
refreshing to discover that which defies either, and I offer 
my thanks to Mr. Gordon Craig. No. 34 in the catalogue, 
the comparatively finished sketch of “ Wapping Old Stairs,” 
is hamorous and also fearsome. I have heard of Sisyphus, 
and have glanced at the Inferno, but to look at “ Wapping 
Old Stairs” makes one’s legs and back ache. Mr. Gordon 
Craig says of it in the catalogue, “I wanted to know for 
once what it felt like to be mounting up impossible ladders 
aud beckoning to people to come up too.” 


“Me miserable which way shall I fly ” 


immediately occurred to my mind, and after a fleeting glance 
at the models illustrating the sketches, which were quite 
clever, especially that of Lady Macbeth reading the letter, 


I betook me to a tuxi, and enjoyed some much-needed refresh- 
ment. C. C. 





IMPERIAL AND FOREIGN’ AFFAIRS 
THE GROUPING OF THE POWERS 
By Lancetor Lawron, St. PsererssurG 


Iv has been known for nearly twelve months that Russia 
and Germany had aimed at an agreement in principle con- 
cerning the Middle Hast. Some time necessarily elapsed 
while details were in process of arrangement, but the text of 
the Treaty has now been published, and consequently we are 
for the first time justified in offering an extended criticism 
of its provisions. In the columns of THe Acapremy I have 
lost no single opportunity of combating the mischievous sug- 
gestion put forward again and again in certain quarters that 
a Russo-German understanding in the Middle East could 
not be otherwise than detrimental to the interests of Great 
Britain. An attempt was deliberately made, the purpose of 
which remains obscure, to convince the world that Russia 
had broken faith and friendship with her partners in the 
Triple Hntente; that the balance of power in Europe had 
changed with amazing suddenness ; and that, in consequence 
of the all-conquering diplomatic skill of the Kaiser in diplo- 
macy, there had at last been established the League of the 
Three Emperors—the monarchs of Germany, Austria, and 
Russia—as against a somewhat frail entente between France 
and Great Britain. 


Yet these statements were founded upon nothing more 
substantial than the publication of the alleged text of an 
agreement, said to have been arrived at between the Govern- 
ments of St. Petersburg and Berlin, in the course of which 
it was represented that Russia promised to abstain from any 
combination of Powers hostile towards Germany. In the 
genuine document now forthcoming no such clause is to be 
found. Moreover, it may without hesitation be said that 
at no time was it ever contemplated that the agreement 
should extend beyond the questions relating strictly to the 
Middle East. A moment’s consideration of the international 
situation as it existed when the two countries entered upon 
the negotiations ought surely to have persuaded the most 
superficial observers of the trend of world policy that it was 
not in the interests of Russia for her to consent to link her 
destiny with that of Germany; and in any case there stood 
the unalterable truth that the alliance with France imposed 
an insuperable obstacle to a Russo-German understanding of 
a comprehensive nature. 


It may be urged, however, that treaties between nations 
are to-day worthless, or, at least, only of value in so far as 
they provide some basis from which wrangling in the future 
may start. Doubtless this cynical view applies to what 
might be termed ordinary agreements relating to any 
particular part of the world, as, for instance, the Act of 
Algeciras, the Treaty of Berlin, and the numerous conven- 
tions in existence concerning China; but, dishonest as may 
be the ways of modern diplomacy, the world of our time has 
yet to witness the destruction of a solemn alliance between 
two Powers. To the cynics I am perfectly willing to concede 
that it is not altogether the recognition of moral obligations 
that has spared us such a spectacle. Alliances are, of course, 
founded upon the solid rock of mutual interests, but it is 
possible to conceive tha coming of a time when they cease 
entirely to fulfil the purposes for which they were originally 
designed, or, bécause of changed conditions, prove posi- 
tively irksome to one or, perhaps, even to both parties tu 
the contract. In this event allies find themselves very much 
in the position of a man who, while finding it necessary to 
elbow an undesirable partner out of his prosperous business, 
wishes at the same time to retain him as a friend. Lnvari- 
ably such a man, although he may act with generosity, 
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finds that he has added one more—and the bitterest of all— 
to the number of his enemies. 

To a large extent I have described the position of Great 
Britain in regard to the alliance with Japan. Our aims in 
the Far East are no longer closely identified with those of 
Japan, and hence we have revised the Treaty so as to reduce 
our risks proportionately. The Japanese now consider 
themselves grievously wronged, and are coquetting with 
Germany. But, in the case of Russia and France, mutual 
interests are to-day, if anything, stronger than they were 
when the alliance was first concluded. A casual glance at 
the map is sufficient to show that to either of these Powers 
German domination in Europe would spell disaster, if not 
ruin. Hence the maintenance of cordial relations between 
Russia and France is rightly regarded by both nations as a 
matter of life and death. It is not forgotten that the Triple 
Entente which preserves the balance, and therefore the 
peace, of Europe was the outcome of the alliance. Had it 
not been for the fact that Russia was the partner of France, 
many years must have elapsed before she could have 
brought herself to a settlement of all outstanding issues 
with Great Britain. The Triple Entente was the corollary 
of the Entente Cordiale, and it was made possible by the 
existence of the Franco-Russian Alliance. The suggestion 
that international relations have undergone the slightest 
change as a result of agreement between Berlin and St. 
Petersburg over Middle Eastern questions is clearly unten- 
able. Russia certainly has no reason to be dissatisfied with 
the concrete results of her association with France and 
England. For example, she has strengthened her position 
both in Persia and in Northern Manchuria, and an enormous 
amount of French and English money has been invested in 
the country. It is estimated that the British capital in 
Russian State loans and undertakings generally is equal to 
no less than thirty-eight millions sterling. On the other 
hand, Russia’s previous experiences of the Wilhelmstrasse 
diplomacy have brought her nothing but loss of prestige. 
Having herself no interests worth considering in Manchuria, 
Germany readily accorded sympathy to Russia in the cam- 
paign against the Japanese. For a time Germany was 
hailed as a friend in need, but so soon as the war was over, 
and Russia’s military activity was temporarily paralysed, 
came the annexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina, and with 
it humiliation for Russia. Then the agreement in regard 
to the Middle East has simply and solely been rendered 
necessary because without it Germany refused to recognise 
the special position occupied by Russia in the northern 
sphere of Persia. Russia realised that Germany was 
determined to establish a railway connection between 
the proposed Baghdad system and Teheran. To pre- 
vent the growth of German interests in Persia some 
such arrangement as that just concluded was therefore 
absolutely essential; the only alternative was resort to war. 
Russia has already has experience of the cost and trouble 
involved by reason of the existence of a frontier in Europe 
conterminous with that of an aggressive Germany, and 
naturally she was anxious to avoid the creation of a similar 
situation in the region of the Middle East. It is sufficiently 
disquieting to realise that Germans will one day be esta- 
blished along the Baghdad route, but their exclusion from 
Northern Persia will to a large extent place this territory in 
the position of a buffer state. 

For the moment there is no serious cause for friction 
between the two Empires. Russia may pursue undisturbed 
her policy of peaceful penetration in Persia. Germany has 
on her side ensured that the Baghdad system shall not be 
left without a link with the Persian railways. She regarded 
this question as constituting the only serious issue between 
herself and Russia. It is due not alone to her persistency, 
but also, tu no small exteut, to her pliability in the negotia- 





tions that an agreement was concluded. For several reasons 
the Wilhelmstrasse is anxious to avoid unpleasantness with 
Russia. At present Germany enjoys an enormous lead over 
other countries in trading with Russia. As the population 
of the Empire is increasing at a remarkable rate, and the 
exploration of the vast resources of its soil has now begun in 
earnest, premier position in the Russian market is a prize 
well worth striving for among the nations. Then Germany 
has not been slow to realise that in the event of a European 
war an invasion from two sides would tax to the utmost her 
military capacity. But her statesmen imagine that unless 
Russia were directly concerned in the issue she would not 
be prepared to join Great Britain and France in taking the 
field; and it is here that they seem to be singularly mis- 
informed as to the real feeling entertained towards their 
aims in foreign countries. They delude themselves with the 
belief that the abrupt developments of their policy have no 
lasting consequences. For example, they will doubtless be 
surprised to learn that in Russia the Bosnia-Herzegovinan 
incident is still fresh in the memory. When the Agadir 
affair is at an end they will expect the French people to 
forget immediately that it ever happened. 

The world is weary of the insecurity caused by constantly 
recurring false alarms for which Germany is solely respon- 
sible. The utter insincerity and the brutally abrupt aggres 
siveness that distinguish her diplomacy, mingled as it is 
with Imperial utterances the bombast of which is positively 
nauseating, have rendered her the object of just suspicion 
among all the nations of the earth. The one moment she is 
righteously solicitous for the hapless lot of the Moroccan 
people; the next she is exploiting their misfortunes as a 
means to driving a territorial bargain with France; or, 
again, she is posing at Constantinople as the friend, and 
incidentally as the financier, of Islam, and at the same time 
drawing up an agreement with Russia in which she 
recognises the superior position of that country in the 
neighbouring land of Persia upon which Turkey has some 
designs. After acquiescing, with a flourish of the sabre, in 
the annexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina as compensation 
to Austria for her enforced loyalty to a “big brother,” she 
endeavours, a few months later, to soothe the ruftied feelings 
of Russia by requiring that she shall build a railway to feed 
the Baghdad system. But in Russia the agreement has not 
been received with the least evidence of enthusiasm. | 
repeat, there has been nothing in the way of a rapprochement 
with Germany. On the contrary, the occasion has been 
used for a reaffirmation of unswerving adherence to the 
Triple Entente and reiteration of loyal sentiments towards 
France. 

In regard to the present crisis it is understood that should 
all other methods fail, Russia may perhaps attempt media- 
tion. This mediation could, after all, only take the form of 
persuading Germany to moderate her demands; but its 
significance would certainly not be lost on the Wilhelm- 
strasse, where the hope is still entertained that the Triple 
Entente is divided against itself. No greater error of judg- 
ment could ever cloud the mental vision of statesmen 
responsible for guiding the destinies of a nation. It cannot 
be too clearly emphasised that Great Britain, France, and 
Russia are in perfect accord as to the policy to be pursued 
during the present negotiations over Morocco, and, what is 
of still more importance, are agreed upon a common policy 
in the event of the failure of those negotiations. Germany 
must not count upon the least support from Russia. She 
must not even rely upon that nation assuming a neutral 
attitude. Her policy and her people are frankly disliked by 
the intelligent masses in Russia. To-day, Russia is a far 
greater factor in the situation than she was at the time of 
the Balkan coup d'état. Her financial position has been 
enormously strengthened, and her army reformed and cob: 
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centrated in European Russia. All the military officers 
with whom I have spoken (I mention the circumstance solely 
because of its significance) are keen for a war—a war in 
which Great Britain would be their country’s ally, and 
Germany and Austria her enemies. 








MOTORING AND AVIATION 


Iv reading of such a performance as that accomplished the 
other day on the Brooklands track by a 25-30h.p. six- 
cylinder Sunbeam, one wonders which ought to excite the 
greater astonishment and admiration—the perfection of the 
car’s mechanism, or the nerve, skill, and endurance of the 
drivers—Mr. Coatalen and his assistant. Nine hundred 
and eight miles (within a few yards) covered in twelve con- 
secutive hours’ running! Figures frequently convey little 
tothe imagination, but when one reflects that this represents 
aspeed of seventy-five miles an hour maintained for twelve 
hours the wonderful nature of the performance must be 
apparent to the mostunimaginative. Much has been written 
about the phenomenally rapid development of the motor 
industry, but perhaps nothing furnishes a more striking 
illustration of this than a comparison of the speed and 
reliability of the modern car, as‘exemplified by the Sunbeam 
with the snail-like progress and continuous breakdowns of 
the cars which took part in the memorable “ race” from 
London to Brighton some fifteen years ago. In those days 
even the most enthusiastic could not have anticipated sucha 
marvellous advance in so short a time. 


Writing of the Sunbeam performance, one is reminded of 
the fact that it removes from the list of records one that has 
stood since 1907. We refer to that put up by Mr. 5S. F. 
Edge for twelve hours’ running in the course of his stupen- 
dous feat in driving a six-cylinder Napier for twenty-four 
consecutive hours at the average speed of sixty-one miles an 
hour. This has always appeared to the writer to be the 
most wonderful performance in the history of automobil‘sm, 
and, risky though it is to prophecy about anything in con- 
nection with motor records, it does not seem likely that it 
will ever be beaten. 


Among the 1,748 motorists who joined the ranks of the 
Automobile Association and Motor Union last month were 
H.R.H. Prince Maurice of Battenberg, the Duc d’Orléans, 
the Nawab of Mandot, the Earl of Liverpool, the Earl of 
Egmont, Sir Edward Grey, Mr. H. W. Carr Comm, M.P., 
Mr. D. Dalziel, M.P., and Mr. Justice Bucknill. The list of 
newly-elected members also includes nearly one hundred 
lady motorists, among whose names one notices those of 
many distinguished members of society—H.R.H. Princess 
Louise, Duchess of Argyll, the Countess of Selborne, the 
Countess Dowager of Radnor, Lady Dewar, Lady Maud 
Lyon, and others. It is interesting to note also that the 
Association, in addition to being by far the largest body 
of motorists in the world, now contains more motor-cyclist 
members than any motor-cycling organisation in the country. 


_The Rolls-Royce polished chassis, which has attracted 
visitors from all over the world to the Company’s stand at 
Olympia and to their depét in Conduit Street, has now a 
home worthy of its reputation. When, some months ago, it 
became necessary to consider the question of redecorating 


the present showrooms and remaining there, or of taking 
new premises which had been offered to them in Pall Mall, 
the directors decided upon the former course, rightly 
assuming that everybody who is in a position to purchase a 
Rolls-Royce car knows where it is to be found. Having 
arrived at this decision, they determined that the work of 
redecoration should be done regardless of expense, and in a 
style befitting the car which so many experts have pro- 
nounced to be the finest in the world. The scheme ulti- 
mately decided upon, after consultation with Mr. E. K. 
Purchase, F.R.1.B.A., one of the architects of the new pre- 
mises of the R.A.C., is seventeenth-century English, and dis- 
tinctly characteristic of Sir Christopher Wren. The most 
notable features are the richly and elaborately ornamented 
ceilings, from which are suspended dish-lights of alabaster ; 
the carved English oak panelling, with gilded cornice and 
oak pilasters, and carved bases of the Ionic order ; and the 
floor, which is set out in grey-and white squares of Sicilian 
marble. The general effect is most imposing, and numerous 
visitors who have already inspected the premises since the 
renovation have expressed the opinion that they are the 
finest motor showrooms in London. 


As a striking illustration of the excellence of the A.A. 
and M.U.’s organisation and the extent of its ramifications, 
the following incident is worth recording. During a recent 
tour in France a member of the Association had his car 
stolen by means of a trick which indicated considerable 
ingenuity upon the part of the thief. Directly the owner 
discovered his loss he communicated the facts to the police, 
and also advertised in the local papers offering a reward 
for the recovery of the car. Four days having passed 
without result, he returned to London and consulted Scotland 
Yard, but was informed by the officials there that the matter 
was outside their jurisdiction. He then applied to the A.A. 
and M.U. for assistance, and within a few hours the Associa- 
tion had sent a description of the missing car to every hotel 
and garage within 200 miles of Nice (where the loss was 
discovered), and also informed every Custom-house on the 
French frontier. Telegrams giving information as to the 
movements of the car on different occasions began to come 
in at once from various parts of France, and within three 
days of the first notification of the loss to the A.A. one was 
received stating that the car had been abandoned by the 
thief at |'Argentiére, near Briancon. The owner at once 
proceeded there, and, after having duly complied with the 
formalities imposed by the French police authorities, 
regained possession of his car. 


Progress in aviation continues apace. During the past 
week the altitude record has been beaten by Garros, who 
has attained a height of nearly 2{ miles, Mile. Dutrien 
has established a fresh record for lady-aviators by accom- 
plishing a non-stop flight of 143 miles, and the first aerial 
postal-service has been inaugurated with as much success 
as could have been anticipated. In the meantime there has 
been rather more than the usual crop of fatalities, at least 
half a dozen having unfortunately to be added to the list of 
martyrs to the new science of locomotion. 


R. B. H. 


‘ 





Tae New Micnetin Aviation Prize.—The Michelin Tyre 
Company of London wish us to state that the above prize 
is not being offered by them, as stated in our issue of 





September 2nd, but by Michelin et Cie. of France, 
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IN THE TEMPLE OF MAMMON 


The City Editor will be pleased to answer all financiai queries 
by return of post if correspondents enclose a stamped, addressed 
envelope. Such queries must be sent to the City Offices, 15, 
Copthall Avenue, E.C. 


TuHEsr are glorious days for the bear, which means that 
they are peculiarly disagreeable for the average person. It 
is only the professional who goes short of stocks. The 
amateur never thinks of selling. Yet more money is made 
by selling than by buying. A man who buys shares hangs 
on. If he sold the moment the market went against him he 
would, in ninety-nine cases out of every hundred, be able to 
buy back lower down. ‘The tenacity with which people 
hang on to shares for years is one reason why no one makes 
money out of speculation. Jews always cut their loss, 
but the Christian seldom does—he thinks it shows funk. 
But courage in money matters is out of place. The French 
Banks are showing a wise discretion in withdrawing their 
loans to Germany. The Deutsche, the Dresdner, and the 
Disconto are examples of misplaced courage. They have 
foreseen the present crisis for some years. Yet they have 
gone on over-loaning, and to-day they wonder what will 
happen if war actually does occur. There are two ways of 
looking at the financial pressure now being put upon 
Germany by France. The man in the street says, “ A jolly 
good thing;” the more nervous and perhaps more long- 
sighted person wonders whether it may not force Germany 
to say, “ We will fight rather than pay.” The threat held 
over Germany by Paris, that unless the German Foreign 
Office behaves itself all the millions will be recalled, might 
bring about the very crisis it is expected to avert. The 
matter has been discussed in diplomatic circles for some 
years past, and the Germans are credited with having said 
that war would be inevitable once the Great Paris “ Five” 
decided to call in loans. We shall see. I see no signs at 
the moment of any big loans having been called in. The 
small Paris Banks are hard hit over the 14 millions Argen- 
tine Loan failure, and they got all the cash they could. 
But the Bank of France, the Crédit Lyonnais, the Comptoir 
d’Escompte, and the Banque de Paris et des Pays-Bas were 
not concerned in the Argentine business, and they do not 
appear to have moved. 


The Berlin panic was the result of wild gambling in 
Germany, and had to come, war scare or no war scare. It 
was one of those things we all know mustcome. The Presi- 
dent of the Reichs bank has told us plainly that the situation 
was dangerous— not once or twice, but repeatedly. As a 
result of his warnings there has been steady liquidation by 
cautious people for many months. But none of us 
thought there were so many bulls as turned out to be the 
case. It wasa distinct shock. I believe that if the Paris 
banks keep cool and help Berlin, the Morocco question will 
be settled in a few weeks, but I fear that severe pressure 
may end in war. The diplomats do not want war. They 
are merely haggling ; but if they find the screw applied they 
may be forced to fight in order to save the credit of the 
nation. 


Monrty.—The Government has made a successful issue of 
Treasuries, and the price is but little better than the open 
market. This does not look like war. Cash and cash 
alone counts when nations are fighting, and not even 
Treasuries could be placed to yield £3 3s. 2d. per cent. if 
the big financiers thought that we were on the eve of battle. 
The cash position of our leading banks is very strong 
indeed. It has never been stronger. The Bank of England 
is also ina splendid position. But if the panic continues, 
and the Reichs bank raises its rate, we must expect a rise 
to 33 here. 


Consois.—The silly Government circular about the pur- 
chase of Consols has done no good. What we want, and 
what we must have, is a Consol to bearer with coupons 
attached which may be purchased at any Post Office at the 





market price of the day. Everybody should be an investor 
in Consols. In France this is the case. In England the 
rich alone hold Consols. Irish land stock gives a on yield 
and is cheap to-day. India Three-and-a-half is also cheap, 
though in the present disturbed state of the market possibly 
we shall see lower quotations. 


Foreianers.—The newspapers talk war; but the great 
Banks of Paris do not sell any of their securities. Russian 
stocks are as steady as a rock. It is only the gambling 
counters that are affected. German Threes are at 82, which 
is hardly a war price. It would seem that the big financiers 
are having a complete clearance of non-dividend paving 
stocks and forcing all gamblers to stay their hands. But 
there is no panic amongst the solid shares. 


Home Rats.—One is not surprised at low prices here, 
for it is evident that trade is dull. The Trade Returns for 
August were not good, and with labour troubles everywhere 
the gambler in Home Rails has a poor time. But the 
investor now has a great chance, for he can buy at almost 
the bottom. The man who expects to get in right down 
below the rest is a fool. No one can play “tops and 
bottoms.” No one can always count upon always being 
able to buy gilt-edge securities like our leading Home 
Railways to pay him 5 per cent. We shall one day regret 
our tardiness. 


YankeEs.—It is useless to suggest a purchase of Yankees, 
for the bankers are busy in collecting money for their 
German friends and they will not find money for the Wall 
Street speculator. Morgans, Kuhn Loeb, Hallgarten, 
Bleichroder, the Dresdner, Spyers, and the rest are so closely 
connected that no one can hope for good markets in New 
York when Berlin needs cash. Yet the investor can buy 
Unions, New York Centrals, Pennsylvanias with absolute 
confidence. Even Steel Preferred are cheap to-day, and 
Atchisons are not over-valued. 


Rusper.—The dealers think it fairly safe to bang rubber 
shares, and no one comes in to support the market. The 
only people who could do this are the trusts, and they have 
no funds. Most of them are already heavily committed, 
and dare not spend any more money. Mincing Lane 
speculators cannot get the banks to lend money on rubber 
er in these dangerous days, and, indeed, the Lane in all 
its skirmishes with the Stock Exchange has invariably come 
off second best. The amateur has no chance against the 
“ pro.” 


O1n.—The news that the Gates Company, the Texas Oil 
Company, intended to reduce its dividend did not improve 
Mexican Eagles. Lobitos have, however, been bought. 
The Balfour- Williamson crowd are evidently hoping to get 
big supplies of oil at depth, and the news is good. The 
Premier Oil and Pipe, which has been puffed more than any 
other oil company this past six months, is now very weak. 
The support has been withdrawn from the market, and no 
one wants to buy the shares. 


Karrirs.—The shops pick up a few shares now and again, 
and bargain-hunters calculate lives and dividends and buy 
what they consider cheap. But the Kaffir market has had 
far too many disagreeable surprises to recover. The last 
Rand fiasco will not be forgotten for a long time, and there 
is therefore no hurry to buy Kaffirs. 


Ruopestans.—It would be foolish to gamble in Rhodesians 
with the chance of a European war. The stuff might be 
unsaleable for twelve months. Mines are amusing gambles 
when markets are good. To buy them in days like these 1s 
rank foolishness. 


MisceLtanrovs.—Until a week or two back this market 
had been the only one to keep its tone. But last Saturday's 
slump scared out the holders, and since then the tone has 
been weak. There are many cheap investments. But with 
declining trade and war scares I cannot but think that people 
should keep their money in their pockets. 


Raymond RabciyFFEe. 
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DELICIOUS COFFEE. 


RED 
WHITE 
* BLUE 


For Breakfast & after Dinner. 


In making, ure less quantity, it being so much stronger than 
COFFEE. 
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CANADIAN PACIFIC 


OCEAN AND RAIL SERVICES TO AND 
. . THROUGH CANADA... 
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P & O Passenger Services. 


(Casrying Maile under Contract with H.M. Government.) 
Proquent nad Regular Sailings from 2nd te LONDON, MARSEILLES & BRINDISI. 


P & O Pleasure Cruises 2° 


AROUND THE COASTS OF EUROPE, 
NORWAY and the MEDITERRANEAN. 


Programme on Application. 
all information apply— 
PENINSULAR 6 & ORIENTAL “STEAM RAVIGATION com yaad 
128 Leadenhall Street, 8.0., or Northumberland Avenue, W. 





P & O Round the World Tours 
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THE ROYAL MAIL 
R. M. S. P. sar > PACKET COMPANY 
yal Charter dated 1839), 


PLEASURE & HRALTH CRUISES. 


For further particulars of which apply for MMustrated 
Booklets to 


London: 18, Moorgate Street, E.C. ; 
or 32, CocKspur Street, S.W. 








Finest 
scenery. Dizodt connection with overz gent Canada. Fastest route 


to Western States. TRA PACI Fast Route to Japan 

China, Tn Deitch Bonteth Rasesiia and New Zealand by Osnadian- 
A Mail Service Vanoouver, 

For further particulars, apply 


CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY, 
626g, Charing Crose, 6. W.; 67-68, King William St., LONDON, 
B.C. 24, James Street, Liverpoot. 120, St. Vincent Street, 
Glasgow. 41. Victoria Girest, Belfast. 18, St. Augustine's 

Parade, Bristel. 









































To Fare — or | Sammie Fox 
@ibraitar, | 
MOROCCO, From Day 8 Thay London, 
pans gaa” he £22, zw. Fortnight. 
nt: 7. ba htl Southampton 
THE AZORES.| £17t. 19, wae | Pehenrin 
SPAIN & 8 Southamptoa 
PORTUGAL. condi upwards, Fridays. & Cherbourg. 
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WEST INDIES. | “21. 84, Wednesdays. | _& Cherbourg. 
Round SOUTH! ,,,, | about Southampt 
AMERICA| © | iowecks, | Weekly. | S°uhammion 





¢t Including Hotel Accommodation. 
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Union-Gastte Line Rovar Mai Service 
TO 

SOUTH and EAST AFRICA. 


WEEKLY SAILINGS, 


MONTHLY DIRECT SERVICE TO EAST AFRICA. 
Via the SUEZ CANAL. 


Calling at CIBRALTAR, MARSEILLES and NAPLES. 
PLEASURE CRUISES TO THE CONTINENT. 


(Hamburg and Antwerp.) 
Reduced fares for Tourists during Spring and Summer, to 
MADEIRA, LAS PALMAS and TENERIFFE. 
For further information apply to :— 
DONALD GURRIE & CO., MANAGERS, LONDON AND SOUTHAMPTON. 


Branch Offices of the Company * Birmingham, Liverpool, Manchester and 
lasgow. 
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The Cowper & Newton Museum 


Olney, Bucks. 
AN APPEAL FOR ENDOWMENT. 








Eleven years ago, on the occasion of the Centenary of the death 
of the poet Cowper, the house in which he lived at Olney 
was presented to the town to form a Memorial and Museum. 
The Trustees have, with a number of gentlemen resident in 
the district, formed an Endowment Committee, of which the 
Bishop of Durham is the Chairman, 


The Secretary is Mr. Thomas Wright, the Cowper aad 


Newton Museum, Olney, Bucks, to whom Contributions 
should be addressed. 








CUNARD LINE | 
PLEASURE CRUISES 


LIVERPOOL 
MEDITERRANEAN & ADRIATIC 
| “SAXONIA” AND. a CARPATHIA ” 


- « « Ports of Call... 





CADIZ, TANGIER, GIBRALTAR, ALGIERS, 
; MALTA, SYRACUSE, ALEXANDRIA, 
; ATHENS, CORFU, TRIESTE, FIUME, 
PALERMO, NAPLES, 
+ . 








e For full particulars apply— e 
t THE CUNARD S:S. CO., Ltd., LIVERPOOL. 








EDWARD WHISTLER, 


11, Strand, Charing Cross, London. 


DIAMOND MERCHANT, JEWELLER, and 
SILVERSMITH. 


A large stock of New and Second-hand Diamond and Gem Jew a 
Antique and Modern Silver Plate, always on hand, at bargain prices, for 
Fine Pearls, Emeralds, Diamonds, and ear’ ens of Antique Silver 
Plate wanted. High Prices given in Tuli Value allowed in Hxchange. 
Valuations made for Probate and Pay purposes, 


GUN DEPARTMENT. 


HAMMERLESS SECON a QUNS, 
British Made, from £G 1 
Nitro Proof. The Cheapest Gun in the Market Scosabined with Quality. 
Also HAMMERLESS EJECTORS, 
By Best London Makers, at Greatly Reduced Prices. 
CORDITE RIFLES, °400, '500, ‘600 Bores., 


Catalogue and Price List on Application Gratis. 
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